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‘THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Author 
Critic 
Editor 


OR some ten years | have been advertising in 

WRITER'S DIGEST. You know who | am and 

what | have done for creative writing in this 
country. But you may not know what | can do 
for you. Send me your most ambitious manu- 
script with five dollars (for less than 5,000 words 
and a dollar a thousand above that) and | will 
show you. You who are closest to New York will 
want to meet me in my Fall class which begins 
October first and runs twelve weeks. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's. 

Author of stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, Scribner's, etc. Article in July 
Scribner's reprinted in Reader's Digest for August. 

Special Lecturer, School of Journalism, Columbia University, and 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri. Will give series 
of lectures during coming winter at New York University, Adult 
Education Division. 

Author of "Narrative Technique," standard college textbook, and 
Editor "Short Story Hits" for 1932 and 1933, all published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

For fifteen years leading trainer of professional writers; clients’ 
work sold and selling to entire range of American magazines, 
especially the important ones. Among clients are authors of 
best sellers, nationally known story writers, editors and teachers. 


HOW TO START 


My criticism fee: $5.00 for 5,000 words or less and a dollar a thou- 
sand above that. Send for my free booklet, “How | Work With 
Writers." Full information about resident classes given by letter, 
phone (Vanderbilt 3-1245) or in interview. All questions will be 
answered by a friendly, personal letter. 
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ROYAL proves"SEE IN G IS BELIEVING/ 





1, “What will I do? This old type- 
writer is on its last legs.” 

“Wait a minute. I just saw an adver- 
tisement. I'll look it up.” 


able. 





4. Just a moment, I'll adapt it to 
your exact touch. Notice how the ten- 
sion of the keys immediately changes 
from heavy to light as I move the 
Touch Control lever. 


TRY THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 
— WITHOUT A PENNY'S RISK! 


Here is the proposition Royal makes to every 
reader of Writer’s Digest . . . try the New Royal 
Portable with Touch Control in your own home. 
If you do not find it more satisfactory for your 
purpose than any other typewriter you ever used 
—simply return it. No questions will be asked. 
You are under no obligation to buy. This is 
merely Royal’s way of making friends. See your 
nearest Royal Portable dealer—or fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 





2. “Here it is! The New Royal Port- 
Try it Free!” 
“Sounds all right to me. 


Here goes— 


I'll sign and mail the coupon right away.” 


5. “Why, that’s wonderful! And you 
say with Touch Control you can match 
the typewriter to Johnnie’s touch ?”’ 

“I certainly do! Touch Control adapts 
the New Royal Portable to everyone.” 

















3. A FEW DAYS LATER 


“Gee, this New Royal Portable is 
great. Much easier than the old ma- 
chine. Want to try it, Mary?” 





6. “Are we going to keep this New 
Royal P”’ 

“Keep it? You bet! Why, it’s the best 
typewriter I ever used .. . costs only 
$49.50 . . . and I can pay as I use it.” 


Ps Se Aree ase ee 


The only portable WITH TOUCH CONTROL 


FILL OUT—MAIL AT ONCE 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, Dept. WD-935 
(1) Please send me details of Royal’s Free Home Trial 
er of the Royal Portable with Touch Control. 
(2) Quote trade allowance on my.........--.+eee0+s 
Typewriter, Serial Number.............- against 
the purchase of a New Royal Portable. 


Name 





Street 








' City 
H 


— 


State. 














Th 


00 the year.. Vol. 15. 


Because of Touch Control the New Royal Portable 


may be 


instantly adapted to 


anyone’s_ touch. 


“Greatest improvement ever put on a typewriter,” 


writes J. D... 


. “Thanks to Touch Control, my 


wife and I and our 6-year-old daughter all get 


perfect results,” 


Many other 


exclusive 


states another enthusiastic user. 
improvements including 


Finger Comfort Keys and Centralized Controls. 
The New Royal Portable is standard in keyboard 
and action—easy to use—fast and exceedingly dur- 
able. Only $49.50. Convenient payments, if de- 
sired. Use the coupon for information. 


; ¢ Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
4 No. 10. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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“How do I get my 
Start as a Writer?” 


aoa mlere’s the Answer=a === 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word- buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, 
just to mention a few, all first learned to use 
words at a newspaper copy-desk. And the News- 
paper Institute Copy-Desk Method is today help- 
ing men and women of all ages to develop their 
writing talent helping them gain their first 
little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


There is no surer way 


“The checks have been coming 
way regularly and average 
more than $150 apiece. 1! owe 
all of my suceess to N. I. 
Cony-Desk training and wouldn't 
sell the working knowledse it 
ave me for one million dollars 
ecause to be able to write salazie 
material thrills me beyond words.” 
Mrs. Violet J. Bostic 
183 Second St. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 





Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don't tell you to rea 
this author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach 
you to express yourself in your own natural style. You work in 
your own home on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as 
though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories 
are then returned to us and we put them_under the microscope, 
so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that profes- 
sional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the real 
reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving con- 
structive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our Editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


a Ge wes er a OE SE ee ee) ee 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 


and further information about writing for profit as promised in 
the Writer’s Digest, September. 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 


No salesmen will call.) 71565 





WRITER’S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIcEST 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinion of Writer’s Digest. 











Sr: 

At one time or another most of us have had an 
idea for a tale revolving around a shambling, gin- 
soaked derelict who rises from the dump to the 
glory of the supreme sacrifice for the brief, sweet 
smile of a girl from home. 

Most of us lay the locale of our wheeze in the 
toughest place we know—dock-lined South street 
in New York; Newark’s Chinktown or Frisco’s 
Barbary Coast; Fifth street in Los Angeles, the 
wharves in New Orleans’ Quarter or the black belt 
in Chicago. We regretfully pass up the Ditch in 
Marseilles and Evil Lane in Manilla, for only a 
few of us have had the price and the courage to 
get there and live long enough to write about 
these rookeries. 

A combination of the Ditch and the Lane is 
Juarez, Old Mexico, just across the Rio Grande 
from my home. Take it from an old police re- 
porter, this is the toughest place on earth. 

When the sun splashes down behind the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, the sleeping venom of this wild 
place wakes, yawns, inhales deeply of a mari- 
huana cigarette, and goes on the prowl for its 
supper. Then, look out, gringo! 

Here is a town surpassing the craziest dreams. 
It is a dunghill El Dorado for the scribbler who 
likes his Life in its underwear and is searching 
for a setting for his derelict. 

For the white man there are three phases to this 
moral decline. 

First comes the Avenida Juarez, the main tour- 
ist street, with its fairly well-ordered cantinas and 
cabarets. The Tivoli, Lobby No. 2, the St. Regis 
Bar, the Royalty, the Barrel Houses, the San Luis, 
the Legal Tender, El Negrito’s. Down, down, 


down. 

The gringo, drinking deeply, soon tires of these 
tourist haunts where Americans cautiously sip 
mixed drinks. An old, a moss-grown, a rather 


monotonous story to the man who has been around 
a bit. So one night he leaves the avenida for 
Calle Ugarte, a block westward. This is the of- 
ficial red light section of Juarez. 

Here old Gracie, for years a sort of sultana of 
its underworld, offers her crew to the riff-raff of 
E] Paso and the soldiers from Fort Bliss. 

For thirty-five cents he may see the wildest show 
this side of Manilla. If he gets drunk he is picked 
clean as a goose and thrown into the dusty street 
where he is hauled away by the cops. 

But there is only artificial excitement in the 
Ugarte. Chiseling women, gyp bartenders, ca casual 
fights. 

Our gringo, 
goes on dope. 
hind the City Market. 


moving swiftly downward now, 
He passes into the “jungles” be- 
Dim streets, adobe huts, 
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115% INCREASE IN SALES 


With whom do you prefer to work— 
someone whose heyday is past, or some- 
one who is getting better and better re- 
sults for clients? I don’t talk about what 
former clients are doing because my 
active clients are eclipsing old records. 

For the first seven months of 1935 
my sales increased approximately 115 
per cent over the same months for last 
year. Here’s the record: 


SALES 1934 1935 


January.......... 12 34 
February ......... 16 35 
SE sascccccces 37 
PD sesscccceces VE 36 
DEM ceeekene TE 40 
TTT T TST eS 52 
ee 55 


--135 289 





Total ....... 


There are three reasons for this amaz- 
ing increase in sales. Firstly, clients 
whom I started last year are now selling 
regularly. Secondly, markets are buying 
more actively now than they were in 
1934. Thirdly, editors now know I help 
writers produce good stories and co- 
operate with me by telling me of their 
specific needs, sending me promising 
writers, etc. 


18 FIRST SALES 


During the first seven months of this 
year, 36 writers enrolled with me for 
collaboration. Only a third of them 
have worked four or more months to 
date—yet I’ve already made 18 “first” 
sales! I’m striving now to make sales 


for the others who have completed 
stories, hoping to make a 100 per cent 
record. 


What about YOU? Do you want to 
sell stories? I think I can help you for 
I’m helping other writers with all types 
of stories. Space permits but one ex- 
ample each. Literary (The current 
Fiction Parade carries a client’s story 
reprinted from Prairie Schooner, one of 
the best of the literary reviews, and 
Edward J. O’Brien has written for a 
biographical sketch of the author for his 
Best Short Stories!) Smooth Paper (A 
Pacific-Coast writer, whose work had 
suffered from an old-fashioned note, 
sent me a story, worked it over under 
my direction until the tone was modern 
—and the story is now scheduled for 
publication in Country Gentleman.) 
Pulp (For the seven months of this year 
I sold, at better than a cent a word, 
386,500 words for a client who has done 
all of his writing, including his first sale, 
under my direction. ) 


Tell me your writing problems, what 
you've done and hope to do. Better, send 
me a story for criticism. Fees: $3 for 
less than 2,000 words; $5 for 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $1 per thousand for 5,000 
to 10,000 words; special rates on novel- 
ettes and novels. If the story is salable 
as it reaches me, I’ll refund the fee and 
sell the story on a straight commission 
basis. If it isn’t, the fee covers a de- 
tailed criticism of its weaknesses, to- 
gether with suggestions for revision 
looking toward a sale, if the yarn has 
editorial possibilities. 

And if you want a valuable booklet on 
the technique of today’s fiction, enclose 
a 3-cent stamp and ask for SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 Riverside Drive 


NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
































































































4 WRrITER’s DIGEST 


$450 in SALES 


for two authors through 


ADVANCE 
INFORMATION 


Latest example: At our call for unusual nov- 
elettes, two of our clients sent in three stories 
— SABLE SCHOONER, ABDUCTORS OF 
SPACE, and MASTER OF THE ASP — which 
we immediately sold to MYSTERY ADVEN- 
TURES. The total sale price was $450, which 
the writers could not have earned at this time 
but for our advance information—passed on 
to them as soon as we received it. (Latest 
flash: SPARK OF DEATH, by Evram Gershon, 
appears in LIBERTY for August 17th.) 


Are your st 




















presented at the igh time? 
Your work may D su itab 
but u ca 
not sales unless your ma 
erie te eek a anclibane 
when they wan nt Our ad 
(ale +f 
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/ ritin snd arketing are 
two separate activities. Your job is writing. Ours is 








contacting, sellir 
why our clients 
magazines like 


LIBERTY, 
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no courses or collaborations 
criticisms account for a good 
You may resubmit your materia 
from our ten per c sales comr 
foreign, we refund your NOMI NAL INI 
all stories, articles, bo 
words, up to 6,000 

thereafter, up to 50 
$25 for any length. 

all you ever pay—co 
marketing service upon 
lished its reputation. 








Send your manuscripts now or write for 
fuller information. 


International Publishing 


a 
Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


yellow lanterns swinging over the crude ban; 
drunken caballeros singing “Blanca Palomita”—, 


ail in their voices--and women who do not care 


onso, the Jap, is the first dive in the jungle. 
one may buy a pony of 100 proof sotol, 
fexico’s favorite native 
Mex—less than two cents 
ponies will boil you. Seven will paralize you. 

D r in this cozy wilderness lie Cayatano’s, 
Tres Hermanos, and the Widow’s. 





.: _ ¥ 1 
liquor, for five cents 
American money. Five 





spills the sotol of our 
gringo, and suddenly life shoots up to explosive 
force. Slightly resentful, our derelict turns and 
beots his little Indian brother in the belly. A 
knif and later our sorry hero is fished 
the Rio Grande or the irrigation ditch. 


A quarrelsome Mexican 


flashes, 








k is that of the mari- 
Drink two or three ponies of sotol 
and take a few puffs from a “weed”—you will 
your best friend and get a morbid pleas- 
use out of her last kick. 


The most dangerous dru 


huana smoker. 


strangle 
Unbelievable? Enclosed are some AP clippings. 
The Chamber of Commerce protested to 
city, state, and national authorities last month 
after nude women appeared in a parade through 
Juarez streets, sponsored by the Moulin Rouge.” 
De La Garza said he was standing behind 
he Customs House shortly after noon yesterday 
when Ayala Reyna rede by on a horse with the 
bridle on backwards. ‘I asked him why he had 
the bridle on that way and he cursed me,’ said De 
la Garza. ‘Then he got off and challenged me to 
1 duel. If thought he was ching: but he pulled his 
Then I grappled with him, and he was 
gh the heart with his own gun.’” 


pistol. 
shot throu 
Casino, Juarez’ most mysterious 
sort, was open again today. 


‘The Chinese 


“Tt s closed several weeks ago following t 





the 
ing of a Juarez Chinese as he ran from th 
bling den. The Chinese Casino operates un- 
der juarez city police guard, ss is exclusivel; 
for Chinese patrons. Americans and Mexicars 
like < barred. A Mexican policeman sits on a 
ool outside the casino door.” 


saloon decided to pla 








e 


“Six friends sitting in a sz 
dice today, the loser to pay for a round of drinks, 
police said—and to kill the first man to ente! 
Yelix Gutierrez Ramirez, a slaughter house em- 
plovee, known as ‘The Marihuano,’ was the loser. 
He paid the bili, and waited. Within a few min- 
ites a man entered and was stabbed through the 
reart. The victim, who was not identified, had 
1ever been in the saloon before, the proprietor 
said.” 

Writer’s Dicrst subscribers who go every: 
where, see everything, and tell the world about tt 
may want to use this locale for a story. It has to 

: toned down though, for it’s beyond belief. 

Joun ELwELlL, 
P. O. Box 958, 
1 Paso, Texas. 
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sik: 

ant a country editor in good standing, I am 
willing to go to the mat for the tradition that 
anybody who renews his subscription is entitled to 
get his name in the paper. So here’s my check 
and my “Personal and Society item:” 

Harper & Bros. has just brought my first novel, 
High Fever. Since most I know about writing 
novels is just wnat I read in the Wrirer’s Dicest, 
that puts Mr. Harper and his brothers deeply in 
obligation to you. 

MELviIn LOSTATTER, 
The Evening Republican, 
Columbus, Indiana. 

The editor of Writer’s Dicest will be glad to 
announce those of its readers selling a first novel. 
Four others came through this month: Edward 
Harris Heth (Houghton Mijflin), Louise Orvieto, 
Hulbert Footner, and Louisa Wilson, all through 
Harper Bros. Good luck and good sales !—Ed. 


Sir: 

Here is something that | feel will be of great 
interest to you. 

A Mr. Robert Carver cf Rogers, Arkansas, saw 
the invitation from me which appeared in the 
June issue of Writer’s Dicest, for human fact 
stories, and submitted an article to us on how one 
community beat the depression. ‘his was found 
available for our own use, and we are planning 
to use it in an early issue of Liberty. 

Mr. Carver, in his letter to me, says: 


‘After reading your article on plain writing of 


plain storics in the June issue of Writer's Digest, 
I wrote you in regard to several { had a 
letter from your secretary suggesting that I submit 
this to you, personally. 

This is indeed gratifying to me, and I know you 
will feel the same way about it. 
Ourster, Editor-in-Chief, 

Liberty, New York City. 


ideas. 
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FULTON 


Sir: 

We are in the market to buy $1000.00 worth of 
shoris for Restaurant Management and iiotel 
Mu 


sanagement. 
Length—generally under 500. Illustrative ma- 

1 ‘ 
Subjects: j 


Sane 7 . ye 
terial, almost essential. Window deco- 


ration ideas; unique menus or wine lists; unusual 
restaurant fronts; new ideas in restaurant layout 
or furnishing ; advertising in all forms; employee 
training ; decoration ; 

ideas ; 
beverage 


cleaning ; 
housekeeping ; remodeling 
laundry methods : 


menu making, 
engineering ; 
purchasing ; storage ; 
“rvice, 
Retes: Minimum 1c a word. 
ceptance with report in three days. 
o o . ne 
Photos $1.00. Special order photos $3.00. 
ayment also made for other illustrative material. 
J. O. Daut, 
Editorial Director, 
220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Payment on ac- 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or 
merely outlined it, we want you to know about 
our unusual facilities for book placement. 
Recent advances on royelties received by our 
clients were $500, $250, $200, $150 and $125. 
Many of these books were first sales. 

If your material is still in outline form, we may be 
able to help you in the actual writing. Send your 
synopsis—free of charge, if you wish. We shall advise 
you on the outline. 

In case your book requires revision, our criticism 
will give you minute instructions for reworking it. That 
is one of the most important features of our service. 
Authors who have sold may submit their book manu- 
scripts free of charge to be handled on a ten per cent 
commission basis. 

We suggest you wriie to A. L. Fierst; who will 
handle your books personally. Whether or not you 
send in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of 
your particular problerns and to advise you concern- 
ing them. 


lnternational Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


WE BUY PLAYS 


We want several good original plays, suitable for use 
in high schools, for immediate publication. All plays 
paid for upon acceptance. 

EADDY & EADDY PLAYMAKERS 
Box 761 RALEIGH, N. C. 




















The New 
Merriamn-W ebster 








A NEW CREATION 


The latest and greatest of the fa- 
mous Merriam-Websters—backed by 
a century of leadership and repre- 
senting the highest modern scholar- 
ship. Just completed at a cost of 
$1,300,000. Twenty years newer 
than any comparable dictionary. 
The greatest corps of editors ever 
organized was created to make this 
volume and to maintain the Mer- 
riam-Webster reputation of lead- 


ership. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 








NEW 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


690,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 


Theusarnds of New Words. 12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnifi- 
cent Plates in Color and Half Tone. Thousands of Encyclo- 
pedic Articles. 35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical 
Entries. 200 Valuable Tables. Synonyms and Antonyms. 
3,350 Pages. 
See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore 
or Write for Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 
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Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent critic. 
It is an investment that will save you time and 
money and bring you the literary success you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not, 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own individual 
attention, 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it to 
me with $2.00. If it is already salable I’ll market 
it on a 10 per cent commission basis and return 
your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, charac- 
terization, motivation and composition. I'll not 
only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you how it 
can be built up into a salable story. And then 
if you are not satisfied with the work I’ve done on 
it, I'll refund your money. Fair? 


SCREEN PLAYS WANTED! 


Double feature programs have created a tre- 
mendous demand for screen stories. Every major 
studio in Hollywood has been forced to increase its 
output, New film companies are springing up over- 
night. There is an eager market for good stories. 
For a limited time only I will also consider screen 
material at this special two-dollar rate! 

Don’t delay! Obey that impulse! Send your 
story in today and let me find a market for it! 

Special rates for novelettes, books, radio and 
stage plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 



































STARDUST AND DREAMS 
GAYREN PRESS POETRY ANTHOLOGY 
1935 
Send for circular 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Sir: 


Although a Dicest reader from time to time 
and happy to have discovered this magazine years 
ago, I ask that you delete my name from this 
letter; and if you do, you may publish it. 

What I want to say will help, I believe, some 
of your readers. 

For the past four years I have been selling pulp 
stories; love fiction and sex stuff to the new 
“snappy” and “spicy” group, and detective novels. 
I’m one of the few women who (under a man’s 
pen name) has received three cents a word for my 
detective work. , 

Well, I saved up enough to take three mouths 
off and began work on some slick paper stories. 
I wrote five. None sold but all brought letters, 
One editor asked for the story to be changed. 
Another editor asked to see more. I sweat over 
the writing of those five stories as no writer of my 
acquaintance ever worked before. I  re-wrote 
every line, I hovered over every phrase, I used 
my Roget every minute I re-wrote. 

And the hell of it all is that the grief and fight 
I went through seemed to change myself inter- 
nally. When my three months were up, I went 
back to pulp writing because I needed the money. 

I hadn’t had a rejection in two whole years. 
But now the first six stories I did each brought 
a rejection. “Too sophisticated.” “This is really 
a Collier’s story here and there in its writing and 
not for us.” “I’m sorry, - ——, but this 
locks like a slick paper rejection to me.” 

I’m worried as the devil, and I just don’t know 
what to do. The only thing I can think of, and 
it’s what I’m doing, is spending a solid two weeks 
reading the pulp paper magazines that I sell to, 
hoping it will throw me back into the swing 
again. 

Once you cross the line, you’re never again the 
same pulpateer you were before. I’m sorry I 
tried. 


Sir: 

We should like to apprize the readers of 
Writer’s Dicest of the new length requirements 
of Ranch Romances. 

We are changing our policy somewhat as to 
length of stories, although not at all as to kind of 
stories. From now on, we shall be using short 
stories anywhere from 4000 to 6000 words in 
length, with perhaps an occasional one of 6500 
or 7000 words, but none longer. Novelettes will 
suit us best when anywhere from 10,000 to 12,000 
words in length, and novels when from 25,000 to 
30,000. Serials will have to stay under 60,000 
words. 

Thanks for bringing this to the attention of the 
writing public. 

Fanny ExtiswortH, Editor, 
Ranch Romances, 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 

eater than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writer’s colonies in a score 
of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the October issue on or before September 14. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 





INDIA-EGYPTIAN prseear. health, numerology, 
love, astrology. Send birth date, $1.00. Monja, 
P. 0. Box 615, San Jose, Calif. 





PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB was created in the spirit of 
service to reach the lonely everywhere. Box 434, 
Spokane, Washington. Enclose postage. 





FOR SALE—Hooked rugs, $3.00 up. Used writers’ 
books, fiction, 3 for $1.00. Helen J. Heide, Route 8, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


HELIOS—Dynamites brain and singes the eye... ! 
New literary mag appears in September. Digs deep, 
yet refreshes and sparkles. HELIOS is different. 
All writers, especially victims of Cacoethes Scriben- 
di, will find a new slant in HELIOS. HELIOS says 
things no other mag dares. HELIOS offers free- 
dom of speech and style to original writers who can 
describe life realistically. Special introductory offer: 
50c for next three monthly copies. 6 South Mole 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


RAILROAD INFORMATION, lingo furnished. Box X-7. 


SPICY DETECTIVE phrase chart for writers. .Own 
critic chart. Fiction Formulas (state magazine 
wanted). Plot chart. 25c coin for each. Detailed 
plots, $2.00, all different types. Box 33, Station E, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY—Collect names for me. $10.00 per 
100 paid in advance. Send 10c for instructions. 
Garnett Stokes, 4115 Travis, Dallas, Texas. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—AIl persons in Richmond 
interested in becoming writers please call Sam 
Kocen, 2-5181. 


AMBITIOUS COLUMNISTS! Queries regarding suc- 
cessful newspaper columning answered comprehen- 
sively for twenty cents and stamp. Or send stamp 
for information. Edmund Hargis, Granville, Tenn. 


GOOD GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS bring checks. 
My little treatise explains in detail how to build 
sentiment out of mere word or phrase. I’ve written 
and sold hundreds. Price $1.00. June M. Yahraus, 
527 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 


PUBLISH A PEN-PALS MAGAZINE of your own! 
Particulars (10c_ silver). Jackson Novak, 233 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source of 
Plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete. 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONALS’ SYSTEM of originating countless 
salable plots with methods of analyzing published 
Stories to perfect yours—25c coin. PLOT LADDER, 
— by professionals for writing salable stories 
STD by step—50c. WRITE YOUR SALABLE 

ORY around a news item. Complete story sy- 

— shows how—50c. Plot Ladder Service, 1121 

outh Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 
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COMPLETE COW-COUNTRY INFORMATION, by ex- 
puncher. What do you want to know? $1.00. 
William Wilson, 718 22nd Street, East Moline, Ill. 


WOULD LIKE TO KNOW a literary-minded damsel 
of seasoned age in or nearabouts of Jacksonville, 
Miami or New Orleans. Sober Sailor, Box X-9. 


ACME WRITER’S SERVICE: Dictionary of Western 
Terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Dos and Don’ts 
For Writers, etc. Special: 10c each. 301 N. 5th 
St., Douglas, Wyo. 
















































































MUSICIAN will answer questions. $1.00. Russell 
Gilbert, 83 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 


PRESS CARDS! Every writer needs one to get inside 
Police Courts, Fire Lines, Parade Lanes, etc. Each 
25c. Additional bargains: Writer’s Calendar, $1.00; 
25 Comedy Situations, 25c; 30 Dramatic Situations, 
25c; Ms Record Book, 25c; New Plotting Scheme, 
10c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


MAN will collaborate with a San Francisco woman 
writer. One who'll give and receive constructive 
criticism. Box X-8. 


BEST FOREIGN PLOTS, 25 cents. Correspondence, 
advertising, promotions, publicity, introductions, 
translations all languages. Arno Fouche, 1564 
Broadway, New York City. 


BEST OFFER takes Genie. Perfect condition. Gog- 
gin, 7249 South Maplewood, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERMEN, WRITERS—Earn good money in 
spare time. I had idea in 1930 which has ¢: own 
to good annual income. It’s business necessity and 
sure to succeed in cities less than 100,000 popula- 
tion. Send $1.00 for sample and details of plan. 
Emmett Snellgrove, Macon Telegraph, Macon, Ga. 


HOLLYWOOD INFORMATION for authentic story 
background; three questions, $1.00. Zander, 33012 
S. Alexandria, Los Angeles. 


LYRICIST WANTS composer partner. Box X-13. 


UNIQUE MAGAZINE OFFERS EDITORIAL listing, 
publication. In exchange asks negligible financial 
contribution. Editor, Southwark Station, Box 2450, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STORIES, ESSAYS, POEMS needed by “little maga- 
zine.” Particulars 25c. Emma G. Greene, Sunset 
Heights, Asheville, N. C. 


LOSING YOUR HAIR? _ Send for our authoritative 
booklet, “Scalp Health.” 20c. Kaye’s Service, 821 
Jones Ave., North Braddock, Pa. 


LUMINOUS EYEGLASSES for “telling” invisibly 
marked cards, $2.00. Marker included. Bransone 
Meharg, Chillicothe, Texas. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! COMPOSERS! I am 
scouting for one of the oldest music publishing 
houses. Submit with stamped return envelope. H. 
Koenig, 203 Hawthorne, Webster Groves, Mo. 


TEN PLOTS (paragraph length) $1.00 per set. Crime, 
love, confession, adventure, or sports type. New 
sets monthly. C. W. Hansen, Box 216, Union Grove, 
Wisconsin. 


WANT HOME WORK? I can supply you with ideas 
that will be valuable to you. Send $1.00. Box 47, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


MUSIC PRINTING—Sheet music, professional copies, 
orchestrations. Large or small editions. Wallee 
Brown Music Print, Boscobel, Wis. Formerly of 
Chicago. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION given on sign language, 
lip-reading, deaf or blind people, $1.00. V.A.B., 
P. O. Box 1071, Tucson, Ariz. 








SHORT paragraphs sell readily. Send 25c¢ for list 
and details. Writers Service, Box 413, Marlin, 
Texas. 
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SONGWRITERS: Now only $3.50 for a fine guaran- 
teed professional piano arrangement to your melody 
y m Healy (writer ‘Nevada Moon,” etc.), 

Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 





COMPLETE PERSONAL HANDWRITING analysis; 
regular 50c value, special price 25c. Marilyn David, 
Oswego, Kans. 





GREETING CARD concern desires young woman to 
select sentiments and assist in passing on art work. 
Good taste and thorough knowledge of the business 
essential. Write stating age, experience and salary 
desired. Box X-11. 





LONG STEER HORNS for sale. Over six feet spread 
neatly mounted. Rare opportunity, Texas Longhorn 
cattle now extinct. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 





DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days. Free informa- 
tion. International Law Office, First National Bank 
Building, El Paso, Texas. 





EVERY — WRITER -— NEEDS 
RIDDERHAND:—aA semi-shorthand for busy per- 
sons who write. Easily learned, immediately usable. 
It’s remarkable! Saves hours of time. 2,960 
copies sold at $2.00 each; closing out remaining 40 
at $1.00 postpaid. Be quick. Cutler Publishers, 
107 South Tenth, Reading, Pa. 





$1,000 REWARD guarantees you against failure. Ten- 
cent book, “Key to Business Opportunities,” de- 
scribes workable plans. Aubrey Steinman, 289 
Front St. (rear), Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEAT WRITERS! Make money collecting names for 
mail-order firms. Crippled, yet I make a good liv- 
ing at this work. Pay comes in advance. Send 
25c (coin) for instructions and 100 markets. Riley, 
1210 West Adams, Los Angeles. 


WORKING WRITER’S “TOOLS” THAT HELP YOU 
build “live” characterization. 1,000 synonyms, “Said” 
classified for quick reference, 25c; 1,000 “Live Ad- 
jectives,”” for vivid descriptions, graded to give, in- 
stantly, word wanted, 35c. Put “punch” into stories 
with our “Verbs of Action,” classified, indexed (8 
pages), 50c. All three, $1.00 postpaid. A _ big 
“tool.” “Emotional Character Delineation.” Dia- 
grammatic method of comprehending characters, and 
bringing ’em out “alive” (18 pages), $1.00. Work- 
ing Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 





WOMAN CONTINUITY WRITER with radio contacts 
wishes to meet a single, middle-aged, male pulpeteer 
living in Los Angeles County, for collaboration on 
radio series. Box X-10. 





NEWSPAPERS ARE BUYING spot news and features! 
ist of excellent markets 25c. Box 788, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





SELLING NEW ROYAL Signet Portable Typewriter. 
Best offer? Siede, Downers Grove, IIl. 





GIRL, 24, desires intelligent correspondents, commer- 
cial artists among them. Box X-12 





ONE HUNDRED DON’TS for writers. Explanations. 
An invaluable guide in writing and selling short 
stories. $1.00. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





WRITERS: Learn secret of protecting unpublished 
manuscripts, songs, scripts, plays, for few cents. 
Complete instructions with form ready to use. 
$1.00. 3 forms $2.00. J. Jenkins, 1550 Fillmore, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





RESEARCH—lInformation for writers, students, clubs, 
debates—radio. Circular upon request. Kaye Davis, 
7112 Ridgeland, Apt. 3W, Chicago, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS! Attractive collaboration plan! Send 
stamp for particulars. Composers, 922 Victoria, 
kos Angeles, Calif. 


WRITER’s DiGEst 





WRITERS OR STUDENTS (Christian) wanting to live 
in New York City outskirts convenient to New York 
City contacts (10c fare) in semi-seclusion, quiet 
maintaining accustomed high living standard at 
very low cash outlay. Investigate Young People’s 
Cooperative Residence overlooking Hudson. (Club 
life, recreation, association with other writers. Work 
part-time (dining room, office, etc.) and pay $4.75 
up weekly in exchange room, board. Write City 
rg Cooperative Lodge, 229 West 48th, New York 

ity. 


INFORMATION ON CARTOONING, Ideas, Markets 
ell me your troubles. Stamp. Freeburn Artist, 
Hicksville, Ohio. . 


SONGS—POEMS WANTED! for successful marketing, 
(Composing.) Songpoets Studio, 1026 Congress, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains), catalog 10c. Wanted, used Plot Genie 
Robots. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


MELODY TO YOUR POEM, only $1.00 complete. 
Professionals, Box 42, Sausalito, Calif. 


BACKGROUND FOR WRITERS on real estate rehabili- 
tation in pamphlet “Bondholders in Bondage—Tragic 
Tale of Investors’ Losses.” Author published sixty 
articles on subject in Chicago Daily Times. Pam- 
phlet and six article outlines for your local news- 
paper postpaid three dimes. Featurepress, Inc., 
518 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago. 


FREE—“How to Get the Job You Want” Stamp. 
Herbart, Rochester Art Center, 68 S. Washington, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

LEARN PALMISTRY for entertainment or profit. 
Hand-Reading Chart fully illustrated, detailed in- 
structions, fascinating, interesting—50c. “Gypsy,” 
P. O. Box 1085, Lancaster, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Write age, occupation, 
preferences. Receive names, addresses appropriate 
friends. Confidential. Fee 25c and stamp. Box 5, 
Merchant Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazines, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new stencil letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, 
W-9, Silverton, Ohio. 


WHY GAMBLE WITH YOUR SAVINGS? For one 
dollar I will report on any correspondence course, 
insurance policy or advertised plan guaranteed to 
make you rich for life. Arthur Dainley, Box 2318, 
Collinwood Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMPLETE PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
OUTFIT, $2.45. All necessary darkroom equipment, 
instruction books, full directions. Photocraft Sup- 
ply Company, 1808 S. Taylor Rd., Cleveland Hts., 

io. 


NEW FRIENDS AMONG AUTHORS. Fresh slants 
on life in general. Congenial correspondents. Ace 
Club, Box 24, Cicero, IIl. 


PERSONAL VERSE, 60c line. L. Porter Phillips, 
Treehaven, 3505 Bayshore Blvd., Tampa, Fla. 

COMPLETE, ACCURATE INFORMATION on the 
Mexican Border by an old police reporter. Immi- 
gration, Border Patrol, Customs. Native whiskey, 
marihuana, food, cantinas, policing, laws across the 
Rio Grande. 1935 color. Box 958, El Paso, Texas. 


PROFESSIONAL SONG ARRANGEMENTS, Compos- 
ing, Marketing. Ed. Madden, 1017 Danforth Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ADVENTURES IN  FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING.” With a battered typewriter, 
a two-dollar camera, and an eighth-grade education, 
a stenographer discovers a fascinating and profit- 
able pastime, and learns that one need not be - 
Irving Cobb or Ella Wheeler Wilcox to WRITE - 
SELL newspaper feature stories with photographs. 
A practical, inspiring and decidedly helpful oe 
let, 50c. Alfred Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, 
Tennessee. 


$25 WEEKLY, NO CAPITAL, ADDRESSING PLAN— 
10c. Merriamservice, 4649-K Woodlawn, Chicago. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Sir: 
Having in mind to write some adventure short 


shorts I wish to ask if it would be ethical to use 
adventures contained in a book which is not dated 
or copyrighted. Was given to my husband’s father 
in 1850 and to my husband in 1878. I hate that 
word plagiarism. 
Mrs. H. N. Kirttoer, 
Homewood, II. 
When Hervey Allen wrote “Anthony Adverse” 
he made liberal use of material gained from source 
books long since passed into the public domain. 
Since Allen gave no bibliography in “Anthony Ad- 
verse’ some nosing critics accused him of crib- 
bing. Allen readily acknowledged his source books 
(an ordinary procedure on the part of any writer 
doing an historical piece), and showed how each 
one had long since passed into the public domain. 
However, WriTeR’s Dicest advises any writer 
making liberal or literal use of source books to 
state so specifically in a bibliography attached to 
the last page of the book. This in no way en- 
dangers your sale, nor does it lessen the reader’s 
opinion. However, it does preclude critic hounds 
from making pointed remarks in print about 
writers “trying to get away with something.” 
Any retraction you write, no matter how 
stable, will always be looked on as an alibi, if it 
follows instead of preceding a plagiarism charge. 
Copyright extends for 28 years and may be re- 
newed for 28 years more. After 56 years all 
books pass into the public domain and no pay- 
ment need be made to use them in whole or part 
However, the wise writer will give bibliographical 
credit for all material used, or specific ideas taken 
in an appendix to his book. 


Sr: 
Sex Psychology Magazine is interested in re- 
ceiving more manuscripts along educational and 

instructive lines in the field of sex psychology. 
Writers who feel that they have original mate- 
ial fitting for this publication should first examine 

a copy in order to get the jist of its personality. 

Cuarves A. CLARKE, 
154 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

After reading Amita Fairgrieve’s article in the 
August issue I take back everything I’ve ever said 
or even thought about an editor. If you could 
only get more articles like that . . . you see it 
‘ven made my lazy bone rattle. 

I surely wish you'd see that she gets some kind 
of special bonus, an increase in word rate, a 
medal, or some trophy to remember that all of 
that supremely human kindness she’s been in- 
dulging in through the years does pay. 

And here’s a bouquet for you . . . if those who 
are picking around so closely for flaws would get 
as busy congratulating you on your splendid 
magazine (they’ve acted on your tips with profit, 
as have I, P'll bet you) you might have to look for 
larger quarters. 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


A new and different method of helping you to 
write and sell your stories—yet a method already 
proved, successful! One of the most practical courses 
of instruction ever devised, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING was designed to help unknown writers break 
into the selling field in the shortest possible time. 


In this unique series of eleven assignments, we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your as- 
signments is returned to you with a detailed analysis; 
you progress steadily toward finished stories — and 
sales. You actually write stories constantly during the 
course. The intensely personal work we do with you 
on these stories is the backbone of SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING, which has no marks, grades, or 
diplomas to offer you; no form letter reports; simply 
the painstaking criticism and advice which make you 
write and sell—PLUS the free marketing service in- 
cluded in the small cost of the course. 

Since its beginning in January, 1934, SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has helped scores of new writers to 
sell. For, although our main activity is training writers, 
we undertake, ourselves, to place the work of our 
students, completing the job of actually putting you 
on the market. To our knowledge, no other course of 
instruction goes quite so far. 


Write today for more detailed information. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CROWELL BOOKS 


WRITERS 


Roget's = International Thesaurus 








Mawson's Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
. International Book of Names 
s Guide to Modern Usage 


Weseen's Dictionary of American Slang 
Words Confused and Misused 
Dictionary of English 

Grammar 

Gerwig's |iandbook for Readers 

and Writers 


Smith's Craft of the Critic 





Ask any good bookseller 
to show you these books 





393 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| 
| THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
| 
| 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Maybe I’ll be a great writer some day (with 
as much money as I can spend), or maybe I'll 
just go on folding baby linen, and darning socks 
(I sew em up, most of the time, so I can steal 
4 minute or two away by myself each day, bang- 
ing away on my antique.) The Dicest, like my 
hankering to pound, has become a habit with me, 
and WHEN I’m there I'll give you and Miss 
Fairgrieve that special something I think you de- 
serve. 

(Mrs.) KaTHERINE Nunn, 
918 Martinique, Dallas, Tex. 
Sir: 

The Postmaster General has referred to this of- 
fice your comments on special rates for writer’s 
manuscripts. 

Under the provisions of the law, authors’ manu- 
sript, either handwritten or typewritten, not ac- 
companied with proof sheets, when sent in the 
mails sealed or unsealed, is chargeable with postage 
at the first-class rate of 3 cents an ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, except when the local letter rate 
applies. 

If the rate of postage were reduced on such 
manuscript, mailers of other kinds of matter, such 
as freight bills and various other handwritten or 
typewritten papers falling within mail of the first 
class, would feel equally entitled to favorable con- 
sideration, which, if granted, would result in a 
materia! loss of postal revenue. For this reason 
the department does not look favorably on a re- 
duction in the rate of postage applicable to such 
first-class matter. 

C. B. ERLINBERGER, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, Washington. 


Sr: 


Pleasant Living, a magazine of home interest, 
isin the market for romances and mystery stories 
of from 1500 to 2500 words, for which it will pay 
a modest sum on publication. 

A. MEYER, 
107 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sr: 


Trade Press News Service, which has been serv- 
ing a list of trade magazines with news from the 
northcentral states, is expanding its field to include 
the entire United States. 

We are interested in obtaining correspondents 
who can obtain certain stories on assignment for 
the clients we serve. Most of our work consists 
of covering conventions or obtaining certain fea- 
ture stories, on order. 

We prefer correspondents with newspaper, 
trade press or other writing experience. Ability 
0 handle a camera is an asset in this work. 

Payment is one-half cent a word for all news 
Work ordered and somewhat higher for special 
articles, 

Z. H. Miscuxa, Editor, 
Box 463, Madison, Wis. 
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for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 


®@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


®@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding August, 51 short stories and 10 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





PLOT MAGIC 


embraces the greatest sources of plot material in existence; 
the dictionary. Its simple but ingenious methods actually 
create millions of original plot ideas. PLOT MAGIC brings 
together all manner of combinations such as woul 
utterly impossible for the mind of man to conceive, yet 
with absolute completeness and simplicity. With this mas- 
ter formula as your guide you will never again lack inspi- 
ration. Price only ONE OLLAR. RILEY W. WILLIAMS. 
originator, Corcoran, California. 








"7 + 
Author's Service Bureau 
Literary Advisers and Agents 

OFFERS intelligent and sympathetic criticism to begin- 
ners as well as to seasoned writers. A detailed analysis 
of your stories enable you to “‘cash in’’ on those rejects. 
Rates: $3.00 for 3,000 words or less; 60c a thousand (or 
fraction) thereafter up to 50,000 words. Special rates over 
50,000 words. Sales: Domestic, 10 per cent; Foreign, 15 
per cent. Straight Typing at 45c a thousand words. 


299 Madison Avenue New York City 
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ok Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. Albert 
Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 





AGNES M. REEVE 


eader—Critic 


E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, General John A. Lejeune, Hon. 


ward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, acceptances . . 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Louisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon 
Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send for 
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“Almost Half a 
Century Ago!" 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ 
SERVICE 


was founded—eighteen- 
ninety-three—by James 
Knapp Reeve . . . During 
all these years of continu- 
ous service in this field, 
many writers have been 
shown the correct road to 
authorship. 


is able to give has reclaimed many a 

heretofore unsalable manuscript . . + 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Ed- Gratified clients come back year after 

year for the service that turns rejections into 

. The same expert assistance— 

the kind that has withstood the test of time— 
is offered to you, today! : 

Try our constructive criticism and marketing 

advice on your short stories, long stories, arti- 


Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert f | HAT DEFT TOUCH which only experience 
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Maybe Ill be a great writer some day (with 
as much money as I can spend), or maybe I'll 
just go on folding baby linen, and darning socks 
(I sew ’em up, most of the time, so I can steal 
a minute or two away by myself each day, bang- 
ing away On my antique.) The Dicest, like my 
hankering to pound, has become a habit with me, 
and WHEN I’m there I'll give you and Miss 
Fairgrieve that special something I think you de- 
serve. 

(Mrs.) KatTHEerInE Nunn, 
918 Martinique, Dallas, Tex. 





Sir: 

The Postmaster General has referred to this of- 
fice your comments on special rates for writer’s 
manuscripts. 

Under the provisions of the law, authors’ manu- 
sript, either handwritten or typewritten, not ac- 
companied with proof sheets, when sent in the 
mails sealed or unsealed, is chargeable with postage 
at the first-class rate of 3 cents an ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, except when the local letter rate 
applies. 

If the rate of postage were reduced on such 
manuscript, mailers of other kinds of matter, such 
as freight bills and various other handwritten or 
typewritten papers falling within mail of the first 
class, would feel equally entitled to favorable con- 
sideration, which, if granted, would result in a 
material loss of postal revenue. For this reason 
the department does not look favorably on a re- 
duction in the rate of postage applicable to such 
first-class matter. 

C. B. ERLINBERGER, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, Washington. 


Sr: 


Pleasant Living, a magazine of home interest, 
isin the market for romances and mystery stories 
of from 1500 to 2500 words, for which it will pay 
amodest sum on publication. 

A. MEYER, 
107 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: 


Trade Press News Service, which has been serv- 
ing a list of trade magazines with news from the 
northcentral states, is expanding its field to include 
the entire United States. 

We are interested in obtaining correspondents 
who can obtain certain stories on assignment for 
the clients we serve. Most of our work consists 
of covering conventions or obtaining certain fea- 
ture stories, on order, 

We Prefer correspondents with newspaper, 
= Ag or other writing experience. Ability 

ndle a camera is an asset in this work. 
een 1s one-half cent a word for all news 
tk ordered and somewhat higher for special 
articles, 
Z. H. Miscuxa, Editor, 
Box 463, Madison, Wis. 


for sales possibilities. 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 
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$1.00 for each 6000 words or 


® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


® Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding August, 5! short stories and 10 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P, O. BOX 121 


TRENTON, N. J. 





PLOT MAGIC 


embraces the greatest sources of plot material in existence; 
the dictionary. Its simple but ingenious methods actually 
create millions of original plot ideas. PLOT MAGIC brings 
together all manner of combinations such as woul 
utterly impossible for the mind of man to conceive, yet 
with absolute completeness and simplicity. With this mas- 
ter formula as your guide you will never again lack _inspi- 
ration, Price only ONE DOLLAR. RILEY . WILLIAMS, 
originator, Corcoran, California. 











' . 
Author's Service Bureau 
Literary Advisers and Agents 
OFFERS intelligent and sympathetic criticism to begin- 
ners as well as to seasoned writers. A detailed analysis 
of your stories enable you to ‘‘cash in’’ on those rejects. 
Rates: $3.00 for 3,000 words or less; 60c a thousand (or 
fraction) thereafter up to 50,000 words. Special rates over 
50,000 words. ales: Domestic, 10 per cent; Foreign, 15 
per cent. Straight Typing at 45c a thousand words. 


299 Madison Avenue New York City 
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A Professional Sells You How 
—— Lenniger Help Pays 





















Dear Lenniger: 





“What can you do for me to earn your commissions?" L. P. 
Holmes cynically asked me last March. 


“Try me a few months and see," | answered. 


Now Mr. Holmes answers his own questions: 


When I started with you I was frankly skeptical as | had been 
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A few clients’ July magazine appearances 


+ « . most of them by writers who were 
beginners when they started with me. 
















Napa, Cal., August 3, 1935. 







Two clients’ sadly disappointed by others. 
July Novels. 


After four months | find you indispensable. You've opened five 
excellent-pay magazines for me to which | hadn't sold before. 
You've sold novels to magazines where | only sold shorts. You 
secured two book contracts on old magazine yarns | thought had 
no further value, and obtained definite orders for two other books. 
You've deluged me with orders and suggestions—and checks. My 
own capacity of production seems the only limit on your selling 
ability. 

You've sold four magazine novels, two novelettes and ten short 
stories for $1,637.50 for me during this trial period. You're a con- 
founded slave-driver, but just what the doctor ordered. I've found 
the perfect agent and you're hired—permanent! 


Salud, my friend, L. P. HOLMES. 


LAST CALL! ENTER OUR BEGINNERS' 

* FICTION CONTEST—TODAY! 
$1500.00 in Free Literary Sales Training Prizes for 
Twelve New Writers during August and September 

Because more editorial calls for magazine fiction and books are coming 
in than my clients can supply at present, I am, during August and Sep- 
tember, selecting the six new writers EACH MONTH who indicate the 


best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell for the periods 
enumerated below—entirely without charge, except my commission on sales 





effected. Below are listed 
THE PRIZES My Regular Fees 
for this work, 

Ist Prize: My Sales Coaching for One Year......... (Value) $400.00 
2nd Prize: My Sales Coaching for Six Months ....... ” 200.00 
3rd Prize: My Sales Coaching for Three Months..... - 100.00 
4th Prize: My Sales Coaching on 40,000 Words of Mss. - 24.00 
Sth Prize: My Sales Coaching on 25,000 Words of Mss. “ 15.00 
6th Prize: My Sales Coaching on 20,000 Words of Mss. “ 12.00 
Total Value of Prizes for Each Month........- $751.00 


All you need do to enter the BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST a> 
submit a manuscript for my regular agency service. _Full details, Rules 
and Entry Blanks will be furnished, without obligation, on request. 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU, TOO 


i y i ica rofessi idance backed by 

If You're a Beginner you will find practical professional guidance pr gg 
14 years’ experience in selling thousands 

i f f $2.00 on manu- 











scripts, a sound investment. I charge a nominal reading fee of >v. 3]--60,000 
scripts up to 3000 words and 60c per thousand if longer. Books: ‘ nau 
words, $15.00; 61—80,000 words, $17.50; 81—-100,000 words, $20.00. os ived 
sions: 10 per cent on American, 15 per cent on foreign sales. Fees ve 7 
when we sell $1,000 worth of your material. Salable manuscripts ? 2 
ately recommended to actively buying editors. On unsalable scripts J regiet 
thorough constructive criticism and show you specifically how to revise an 
those which can be made salable. ee 
I# You're a Professional or a writer who sells occasionally, ee 
chance to prove to YOU that I can increas aha 
sales as I did for Mr. Holmes. If you've sold $1,000 sei pe pe 
the last year, I’ll handle your work on straight commission; eh age Pros 
$500.00 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50 per cent reduction 
reading fee rates. 


. : oa siaaitt Contest. 
Send your manuscripts, or write for my market letter and details of the 


TERARY 45 W. 45 Sr 


August Lennivger LGENT New York, NY 
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Why Write A Novel? 


By ALBERT RicHARD WETJEN 


ashes and litter of my desk, there has 

been a novel lying. It is now about 
four-fifths finistied, and every so often, with 
asense of guilt, I haul it out and write an- 
other few pages. Then, regarding it with a 
jaundiced eye, I return it to the old litter 
again for another wait. The fact is I could 
finish it in a week, with a little hard work ; 
and the fact also is I don’t give a damn if I 
finish it or not. Novels are, by and large, a 
waste of time. And invariably a waste of 
money. Serials, of course, can be excluded 
from this statement, but it remains as a fact 
that a straight novel pays only if it happens 
to become a best-seller, or sells to the movies, 
and the chances against you are about five 
hundred to one. 

Every writer in the world (and I make no 
exceptions this time) wants to publish a book. 
There is something satisfying about a book ; 
something permanent. A story in a magazine, 
tither weekly, monthly or quarterly, is gone 
80 soon ; frequently forever. It is for a while, 
and then it is not. The only hope it has for 
survival is if some compiler of anthologies 
happens to pick it up and reprint it. I have 
been rather fortunate in this respect, having 
had at least one story in some anthology or 
another, for about ten years past. But ten 


ee some two years now, under the 


stories out of fifteen years work are not much, 
at the best. All the other stories have van- 
ished. I haven’t even complete files myself. 
But a book. There you have something. Even 
a bad book may remain on the library shelves 
for a few years. It’s something you can hand 
down to your grandchildren, and it does in a 
measure give a writer a reputation. 

Well, you want to write a book. You do 
write a book, and some of the ego in your 
system is satisfied. But let’s look at the facts 
in the case; the case being taken from a 
purely materialistic viewpoint. If you make 
typing expenses on a book, and enough for a 
week’s vacation on the side, then you’re doing 
excellently. A book takes anywhere from six 
weeks to two years to write, depending upon 
the kind of book it is and just how much 
work you put into it. So far as I’m concerned 
it’s the poorest paid labor in the world. The 
average royalty advance on a first novel is 
about $250, and if the book sells enough 
to clear it you’re almost phenomenal. This 
has been my experience: 

My first book, a collection of short stories, 
was published by Knopf in 1924. I got $250 
advance. So far as I can remember I still 
owe Knopf about $25 of that. However, 
since I was paid by magazines for the stories 
collected, I can’t kick on that sale. My next 
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book, a full-length novel (“Way for a 
Sailor !’’), took me about eight months work, 
was re-written some five times, and left me in 
a state of complete exhaustion with a touch 
of the jitters as well. In fact, I went out and 
staged a month’s drunk before I returned to 
normal. My advance royalty was $500. The 
sales just barely skinned over that, and then 
the lightning struck. MGM bought it and 
John Gilbert starred in the picture. Movie 
sale automatically means that Grosset & Dun- 
lap bring out a cheap edition, and that netted 
me another $300 or so. The English edition 
brought me just $50, less agent’s commission 
and a loss through adverse rates of exchange. 
The Spanish edition made me about $25. All 
in all then, apart from the movie sale, which 
was an act of God, “Way for a Sailor!” 
(eight months work) netted me some $900. 

Let me continue with the agony. My next 
work, an erotic allegory, was brought out by 
a new publisher (the Heron Press of New 
York) and sold for $7.50 a copy, in a limited 
edition. My contract called for monthly pay- 
ments. But before any could be made, and 
after the edition had been sold, one of the 
publishers absconded with the company’s 
funds and the secretary. My agents have 
never been able to locate him, so for my 
three months work on this book I received 
only ten free copies. My only consolation is 
that writers like Dreiser were stuck with me. 

My next book took me, on and off, count- 
ing the research work, some two years to fin- 
ish. Of these two years at least ten months 
were occupied in straight writing, and I mean 
the deadly sort of writing that concerns re- 
hashing and rehashing, to get the best effect. 
And for all this grief I received the usual 
$500 advance, less agent’s fees of course; 
probably about $50 additional since ; plus the 
depressing British advance of $50. The movie 
lightning has not and did not strike it. All this, 
perhaps, explains the reason why I view with 
a jaundiced eye the four-fifths finished book 
that reposes amid my ashes and papers on 
my constantly untidy desk. 


O sum up, what’s the use? A five hun- 
dred to one shot (for a best-seller or a 
movie sale) is far too long odds for any sen- 
sible writer. Out of books, you definitely gain 
some modicum of reputation; some certain 
satisfaction; some inner sense that you’ve 
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done, maybe, a good job. And that’s all, 
You sweat and worry, and lie awake nights 
over a book, for a year or so, and you are not 
paid enough for the labor to keep a fly alive, 
The same amount of work put into short 
stories, either slick or pulp stuff, brings you 
a small fortune. Leave out the satisfaction to 
your ego, and the fact that you can “view 
with pride.” If you’re writing to make a 
living, which is my assumption, then you're 
crazy to do a novel. It just doesn’t pay. 
There are a few exceptions, such as writing 
a mystery-detective book right now; and al- 
ways, of course, if you can get your book 
serialized first. If you must get on the library 
shelves it seems to me you should consider 
it as a luxury, do the work in spare time. The 
devil of it is if you get really interested in the 
book you let your short work drag, with the 
consequence you find yourself broke and with 
nothing saleable out. 


Two men I know, Jim Tully and James 
Stevens, have the enviable faculty of writing 
first-class stuff and serializing it, not as a com- 
plete novel, but as a series of articles or short 
stories. Then with a little rewriting and 
shifting about they link the lot together, and 
they have a good book. The advantage of 
this method is that you’re being clothed and 
fed as you go along. It also gets away from 
the fact that few if any serials are, from the 
nature of them, any real good as books ; and 
that you don’t have to sweat for six months 
or more with everything going out and noth- 
ing coming in. 

I remember once being in the office of 
Grant Overton, when he was editor of one 
of our most widely circulated magazines. He 
was busy with Louis Joseph Vance working 
out a new serial. The two of them had the 
various preliminary chapters laid out in neat 
rows and they were discussing them and 
shifting them back and forth. “I think,” 
Grant would say, “this chapter would be bet- 
ter shifted back here and this one further 
ahead.” Then they would argue and re 
shuffle the business. I was pop-eyed watching 
this. When Vance had finally gone away 
with the chapters, to rewrite and re-string 
them, I asked Grant, “Is that really the way 
books are written?” He laughed and at- 
swered, “Serials. Not good books.” Both of 
these men are dead now, which is possibly 
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why I feel at liberty to recount the incident, 
but I assure you it’s entirely true. Vance, of 
of course, was a big name, and I believe a 
serial by him practically guarantees any 
magazine a big leap in circulation. So it was 
important that everything be carefully 
worked out, the climaxes in the right place ; 
so many words and then suspense, etc. Many 
serials, of course, are bought as is, without 
the editor even knowing the writer, but you 
get the idea; and probably the idea that 
Grant was right when he said good books 
were not written like that. And good books, 
or at least books with which you take serious 
time, are not. And they don’t pay either. 

A short story may be anything from a 
week’s to a month’s work. And for that work 
you can, if you have already made the grade, 
pretty well figure on any amount from $100 
to $1,000, depending on your markets and 
your word or story rate. Compare this to 
the labor and concentration a book takes, 
and the rewards accruing. It just doesn’t 
make sense. 


IKE most writers I am constantly getting 
letters from publishers asking if I have 
any books on hand and if so will I let them 
see them. Not long ago one of the most im- 
portant firms wrote me suggesting a book on 
a certain subject, a fact and semi-fiction 
thing, but one that meant a devil of a lot of 
research. I figured it would take me about a 
year and a half, allowing for the necessary 
time off to write shorts and make a living, 
and my agents suggested a contract in ad- 
vance and $1,000 guarantee. We did not 
come to terms, as a matter of fact, but the 
publisher seemed rather astonished at the 
money demand, suggesting it was financing 
me for a year. I told him, and it was a fact, 
that the book he suggested would very proba- 
bly not sell even up to his $1,000 and that 
would probably be all I would get out of it. 
I simply couldn’t afford to take time off to 
do the necessary research work for less. The 
book might have given me some reputation, 
but you can’t pay the butcher with reputa- 
tion. Book publishers, it seems to me, have a 
very funny idea of what a man’s time is 
worth and what his living expenses are. But 
I suppose they have so many authors willing 
and even eager to have a book published they 
get the idea they can afford (which they can 
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in principle) to act astonished when someone 
requests some substantial guarantee. 

I am not implying that any writer is crazy 
to write a book. Some writers have not the 
magazine story facility and do have the novel 
angle. They have to write books. The be- 
ginner, too, if he or she has the yen to have 
a book out, should write a book my all means. 
Let them get it off their chests. But they 
should have some clear understanding of just 
what they’re up against, and should certainly 
be informed that there is no living in it. It is 
probably the worst paid business in the world. 
Any professional writer who does a book 
(outside of the serial angle) and expects to 
clear expenses on it, is insane. He knows or 
should know better. Always excepting, of 
course, the five hundred to one chance. 


I expect myself to publish more books be- 
fore I die. But I shall write them at leisure, 
with a clear understanding of what I’m do- 
ing. And I shall write them to please myself 
and not the public. I might as well. If I’ve 
got to take a financial loss on them anyway, 
I might as well get the personal satisfaction 
of doing what I think is good and not try- 
ing any slants. My present philosophy is that 
a professional writer should do his magazine 
work with his tongue in his cheek, so to say, 
and write his books to get things off his 
chest, always with the clear understanding 
that it’s a luxury. 


The great charm of a book is that you can 
say things you can’t say anywhere else. If 
you’ve got a phobia or a pet hobby you can 
speak or write your mind freely. The book 
publishers are utterly liberal in this respect. 
They have few taboos and no set formulas 
that I have discovered. They’ll bring out any- 
thing well written and interesting, and you 
can beef about anything in the world, in- 
cluding God, if that’s your idea. So far as 
I’m concerned then, books are just a safety 
valve. 

My insistence on the fact that a writer is 
a fool to write them is based mainly on the 
presumption that a writer is trying to make 
a living, and that a reputation is merely inci- 
dental. If the presumption is wrong, then go 
ahead. It’s your funeral. And I suspect it’s 
one of the reasons why we have to support 
such pension funds as the Author’s League 
maintains. I know men with a dozen books 
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out who are, literally, on the ragged edge of 
bankruptcy. Each year, with regularity, they 
publish another volume, of course. But how 
can you keep a wife, family and self on a 
$500 advance with no definite prospects of 
any more ever coming in? 


You are either in the writing game to 
make a living or else you’re not. I don’t see 
there’s any middle course. When the bug of 
Art gets into you, do your book by all means. 
But keep up your magazine markets. Jack 
Kelly of Fiction House once said to me, after 
I’d won an O. Henry prize in 1926: “If 
you’re going to get big ideas now, go ahead 
and get them. But hang on to your ham- 
and-egg markets.” He was utterly right. 


It may be true that many a distinguished 
novelist can look down his nose at a faithful 
magazine hack, but it is also true that not 
infrequently he has yearnings in the same 
direction, and wishes he could be a hack him- 
self. A long time ago I used to associate 
with a group of writers who were writing for 
the American Mercury, in Mencken’s great 
days ; for Plain Talk, Harper’s, Atlantic, and 
so forth. In all our discussions, with our 
friends, I was allowed to sit humbly in a 
corner and listen. I was only a Post writer, 
and a pulpeteer, and my opinions on great 
literature didn’t matter. Yet time and again 
after such talks, where I had often been 
severely reproved for lowering my talents to 
cheap magazine stuff, those same great writers 
would touch me for $10 or $20 with which 
to pay the rent and eat on. It used to daze 
me. It still does when I meet youngsters 
with the same superb gall. 


Only the other day there passed through 
town a novelist who has frequently admon- 
ished me against writing cheap stuff. He has 
out some ten books, a few of which have a 
fairly steady though small sale at Xmas time 
and such. Juveniles mostly, and well done. 
Whenever I have suggested he try the maga- 
zines he has been grossly insulted. He is, you 
appreciate, an artist, and he writes books. I 
appreciate that, too, and I understand also 
that he does good work. But though know- 
ing he can’t decently live on his books he 
simply refuses to attempt anything else. And 
after an hour or so drinking my liquor and 











































telling me what a rotten writer I am, and 
that I should stick to books as he has, he bor- 
rowed enough money to buy gas so he could 
get home. 


There isn’t any moral to this. It’s intended 
simply to be some sort of explanation as to 
why, in common with many other profes- 
sional writers, I have lost interest in writing 
full-length novels. It may even give pub- 
lishers some sort of a clue. From the letters 
they send out to every newcomer in any 
magazine, and constantly to established writ- 
ers, they must be desperately in need of sub- 
ject matter. Bernard Shaw remarked when 
someone criticized the smallness of a certain 
plaque to W. H. Hudson, paid for out of 
public funds, “You can’t expect a book when 
you only pay enough for a postage stamp!” 





DEAR Sir: 

We thank you for your kindness in mentioning 
our new publication, Air Stories. 

We are now producing a similar magazine en- 
titled War Stories, and are including fiction deal- 
ing with all aspects of Great War fighting on land, 
sea and in the air. 

Our requirements in the way of length are 


similar to those of Air Stories—namely short 
stories of from 5,000 to 7,000 words, and com- 
to a maximum of 12,000 


plete novelettes up 


words. Payment is made on acceptance at an 
average rate of $7.40 per thousand words. 

We should be very glad to consider material 
from the United States suitable for this new maga- 
zine. An important requirement is that the prin- 
cipal characters should be British or, alternatively, 
if the story has been originally written for an 
American market, that the characters and setting 
can be Anglicised without great difficulty. 

B. Vanuope Sprice, Editor, 

George Newnes, Limited, 
8 to 11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. 

This house is thoroughly responsible.—Ed. 

The University of Missouri, at Columbia, issues 
a monthly humor magazine, Showme, that uses 
outside contributions. Collegiate 
background preferred, but not necessary. Need 
humorous shorts of 500 words and humorous at 
No payment, no puns, 
Published by 


No payment. 


ticles the same length. 
E. Richstein is Editor. 


no tabus. 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


AGAZINES have weathered the hot 

months pretty well, considering that 

a lot of them took the usual summer 
beating in circulation. The casualties were 
less than the last couple of years for the 
same period. And there’s still that talk of 
inflation in the air. Publishers like the sound 
of the word ; it suggests a raise in circulation 
figures. And what is so dear to the publish- 
er’s heart? 


College Humor will be back on the stands 
some time early in October, selling at fifteen 
cents, and with 64 pages to begin. Dorothy 
Ann Blank has followed this smart slick 
paper book almost since its beginning in 
Chicago years and years ago. Meeting this 
attractive young editor, you’d never guess 
she had been on the editorial job so long. 
Here are her ideas for the rejuvenated col- 
lege monthly : 


“Stories for College Humor should be short 
and to the point. We can’t use as long stuff 
as we did in the old days when the magazine 
had so many more pages. Between three and 
four thousand words is a good length for 
short stories. But we will also use short- 
shorts that are particularly good. Writing 
must be bright in style, both for fiction and 
articles. The subject should always be inter- 
esting to young people. College as a back- 
ground is good, but not at all necessary. 
Don’t drag it in by the heels. There will be 
some market for articles—quite short, please, 
preferably under 2,000 words. 


“When I urge writers to give me a young 
wewpoint, they must understand that that 
does not mean juvenile. And tell them not 
0 write down to young readers. This is 
always resented. Try to picture real- young 
people, not the formula sort of thing. And 
keep in mind that youth is a very serious 
ime. Our fiction can have a rather serious 
‘ne now, for young people’s problems are 
lmibly serious to them and the world is 
a from a gay place much of the time. We 





want more subjective fiction—more genuine 
portrayal of emotions. We would even con- 
sider rather grim stories of the Story type, 
if the characters are true-to-life young folks. 


“College Humor will use short humorous 
skits, cartoons, and some light verse. Most 
of the jokes and gags come from the various 
college publications, which receive space rates 
for material used. There are no set rates of 
payment, but it will always be at very fair 
rates, and promptly on acceptance.” Ad- 
dress: 22 West 48th Street. And I might 
add, to save Miss Blank some rejections, that 
her greatest grievance against the world is 
the “blind date” plot. 


ARRY PAYNE BURTON has an- 

nounced that his popular monthly, Cos- 
mopolitan, will include a complete book- 
length novel in each issue. Kathleen Norris 
will be one of the first authors to appear with 
a complete novel, and other writers of similar 
popularity have been lined up for future 
months. 


Arts and Decoration, published recently 
by John Hanrahan at 50 East 42nd Street, 
has been sold to Robert M. McBride and Co. 
Barrett Andrews, its editor, will continue 
under the new ownership. There is a new 
address for McBride and Company: 116 East 
16th Street. This applies also to Travel, the 
very good looking slick monthly which 
Coburn Gilman edits, and to the book line- 
up of this publisher. 

Arts and Decoration is devoted to articles 
on home building, furniture, distinctive 
country living, antiques, and similar subjects 
of interest to the well-to-do home owner. 
Travel appeals to the literate traveler who 
does not want the guide-book sort of thing, 
but prefers the unusual and human-interest 
type of travel article. The length desired 
runs from one to five thousand words. 

Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, has a new 
editor, Frank A. Wrensch, who succeeds 
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Henry S. Adams. This magazine uses articles 
on sport, travel, art, personalities, etc., of 
interest to the wealthy. 

Esquire, the 50c monthly for men, is re- 
ported to have sold 30,000 copies of the June 
issue in New York alone. 

Frank A. Tichenor is planning to make 
The New Outlook a weekly soon, with an 
important national personage as editor. This 
is the monthly of Independent opinion which 
Al Smith edited when Mr. Tichenor first 
bought it. 

@ The Farm fournal (Philadelphia) was 
recently acquired at auction by a new pub- 
lisher, Graham, who is planning on a pro- 
gressive campaign to build up circulation. 
One of the steps is appointing Walter B. Pit- 
kin as “roving editor” to cover important ag- 
ricultural subjects wherever he may be need- 
ed. Mr. Pitkin did a lot of planning on a 
magazine of his own for New York women, 
last year, but evidently this has been locked 
up in the safe. 

There are several new arrivals among the 
pulps. Popular Publications, which has been 
spreading out its list so actively the past few 
months, adds a new mystery-detective book 
called The Mysterious Wu Fang. The book- 
length novel is written to order, but there is 
a market here for several shorts each month, 
about 5,000 words in length preferred. Chi- 
nese mystery should feature the shorts, with 
much the same spirit as that of the novel. 
Read the first issue for the prevailing theme. 
Rates are one cent a word, payment on ac- 
ceptance. Address, 205 East 42nd Street. 
Edythe Seims is the editor. 

































ARTIN GOODMAN of Newsstand 
Publications, 11 West 42nd Street, has 
a new one called Best Western Magazine. 
This is starting out as a bi-monthly, but may 
go to a monthly with the fall issues. Lengths 
for this magazine are complete novels of 50,- 
000 words and shorts of 5,000 to 7,000 
words. Rates paid are the same as for the 
others of this group: one-half cent and up, 
on publication. Straight action Westerns is 
the general requirement as to type, but the 
editor says an occasional off-trail story will 
not be turned down. 
Western Fiction, also of the Goodman list, 
at 11 West 42nd Stret, has been changd back 
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to a monthly. That opens up a better mar. 
ket for that one. 

Fun, the new magazine of comics, offers 
little market for writers. There might be 
one, however, for artists who are interested 
in doing comic strips. The magazine has a 
tie-up with a national syndicate for this sort 
of thing. There is a juvenile appeal to all 
the contents, with cartoons and departments 
besides the comics, but mostly aranged for in 
the office just now. Major Malcolm 
Wheeler Nicholson edits it at 49 West 45th 
Street. 

The address announced for the new pubii- 
cation, Story’s End, proves to be only a mail- 
ing address, with no definite information to 
be obtained there as to the editor, H. R. 
Rockell, or the magazine itself. This prom- 
ised three cents a word for short stories of 
5,000 words and less, and made an appeal to 
unpublished writers. The address is 509 
Fifth Avenue. Use your better judgment 
about submitting manuscripts—at least until 
more information is available. 

@ J. Bruce Donahoo, editor of the new 
group called Associated Authors, sends his 
requirements for a list of four magazines 
from a new address: Hollis, Long Island, N. 
Y. (This firm was announced recently as 
being located at 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City.) Rates for all are about a half 
cent a word on publication. Requirements, 
briefly, follow: 

Scarlet Adventuress wants strongly sexy 
adventure stories in which the woman plays 
the important role. She should be “the demi- 
monde or courtesan of high type, who uses 
her brains and her feminine allure—never 
her body itself—to accomplish her ends.” 
Lengths wanted are 3,000 and 5,000 words. 
Address: Hollis, L. I. 

True Gang Life, which has changed pub- 
lishers lately, is a magazine of gangs and 
gangsters, their rivalries and battles. If the 
law enters the plot, the law must win out. 
Some sex is good usually, but not necessary. 
Fast action, told in a fast style. Same lengths 
and address as above. 

Murder Mysteries is a new pulp at this 
same Hollis (L. I.) address. Only novelettes 
of 20,000 and 25,000 words are to be used 
in this magazine. A sex element 1s admis- 
sible—in fact, encouraged. The murder 
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must play the biggest part in the story. Keep 
detectives and police out of the central posi- 
tion. 

Fourth in this group is announced as Our 
Invisible Government. This will contain 
both fact articles and fiction, and is aimed 
definitely at machine politics of the country. 
Hopes to offer constructive plans for the 
economic betterment of the U.S. A.. Rates 
not given on this; probably same as for the 
others. Address: Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 


@ Doubleday-Doran & Company of Gar- 
den City, L. I., has finally disposed of their 
monthly, West, to Lincoln Hoffman of the 
Ranger Publications and Ned Collier, for- 
merly of Doubleday-Doran. Mr. Collier will 
edit West at Garden City, L. I., and all 
manuscripts for editorial consideration 
should be addressed to him there until fur- 
ther notice. However, he will be in New 
York at the Ranger Publications offices one 
day a week, Wednesdays, to keep appoint- 
ments with writers, artists, and others; this 
is at 220 West 42nd Street. 

Regarding the new regime for West, Mr. 
Collier tells me that the same policies will be 
continued as in the past. He is wide open 
for material from new writers. The lengths 
wanted are not being changed: novels of 
30,000 words ; novelettes of 10,000 and 12,- 
000, and shorts under 6,000. Rates will be 
a half cent a word. This has been thirty 
days before publication, which amounts al- 
most to “on acceptance” as he buys for one 
issue at a time. He can use short-shorts, you 
might note. 


Short Stories is still in Doubleday-Doran 
possession ; their only pulp magazine now. 

By the way, it’s a boy at the Wyn’s! 
Practically born with an editorial blue pen- 
cil in his hand! Papa Wyn runs Magazine 
Publishers, you know, and Mamma Wyn 
tuns Periodical House—both now at 67 West 
44th Street. Miss Lisbeth Walter is assist- 
ing on Love Fiction Monthly and Secret 
Agent X, though Rose Wyn hasn’t let any- 
thing like an infant publisher keep her mind 
entirely off her two magazines. 


® Another change of some importance at 
Magazine Publishers is the appointment of a 
new editor for Flying Aces and Sky Birds. 
Miss Helen Wismer, formerly with these two 
monthlies, left the company—June_ bride 
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trouble, I understand. Herb Powell, who 
will be remembered by all who used to con- 
tribute to McGraw-Hill’s Aviation Magazine 
two or three yars ago, is now running these 
air magazines for Wyn. 


Sky Birds will keep right on in its usual 
channels, buying war-air and modern air 
shorts of 5,000 to 6,000 words and novelettes 
of 10,000 to 20,000 words. There will be a 
few new features, but regular writers have 
been assigned to them. Flying Aces steps up 
its pages with the November issue to 96. 
Most of the additional matter will be in the 
model section. Rates vary for this sort of 
material, according to its value and to the 
space given it. And of course there is the 
quips department—$1 per joke. And be 
sure there’s an air twist to it. Address for 
these books : 67 West 44th Street. 


Spy Stories and Spy Novels have both 
been discontinued recently by this firm. 


@ Miss Amita Fairgrieve of All-Story 
Magazine gives me these very pertinent sug- 
gestions for all writers who aspire to her 
pages: “The most unpopular story you can 
write is the one about the girl who loves the 
wrong man first; who finds out that the 
glamorous hero is n. g., and turns to the 
Faithful John who has been hers for the 
taking from the beginning. Probably this 
happens to too many women in real life for 
them to appreciate it in print. The suspense 
in your story must concern itself with 
whether or not she can get her man.” 

All-Story is an excellent market for the 
heart-throbby love story, particularly in the 
shorter lengths of 3,500 to 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is extremely prompt; at the rate of one 
cent a word and up. Address: 280 Broad- 
way. 

e@ Alan F. Pater, the enthusiastic young 
editor of The Poetry Digest, informs me that 
this magazine will be back in circulation in 
September, and with a much increased num- 
ber of pages. Much more prose will be used 
than heretofore—various phases of poetry, 
interviews with well-known poets, etc, being 
most wanted. The poetry printed will be 
wholly in the nature of a digset of important 
poetry of the month, and 10c a line is the 
rate on all available. When submitting 
material, state definitely just where it has 
appeared. The editor does a good deal of 
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his choosing himself, but wants authors to 
submit poems, too. No original, unpublished 
poetry is now used. He likes the “staid, 
literate type, and frowns on e. e. cummings 
stuff.” Mr. Pater also welcomes submissions 
of poetry published during the current year, 
which can be considered for his “Anthology 
of Magazine Verse and Year Book of Amer- 
ican Poetry.” No additional pay for this, 
however. Address The Poetry Digest and 
the Year Book at 516 Fifth Avenue. 

Modern Screen, ot the Dell group at 149 
Madison Avenue, is calling Regina Cannon, 
its Western editor, back to New York to edit 
in the place of Mary Burgum. Leo Town- 
send is the new Hollywood editor. Fan ar- 
ticles are mostly on assignment; write to the 
editor about material you would like to sub- 
mit. 

The new address of Popular Science 
Monthly and of Outdoor Life is now 353 
Fourth Avenue. 

The Smart World, 580 Fifth Avenue, is 
entirely staff written or contributed by its 
own correspondents in the society capitals, 
according to its editor, Miss Frances John- 
ston. 

Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey 
Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, writes me that 
“most of the material has been solicited, but 
the right piece, unsolicited, is welcome. He 
uses articles and stories from 1,200 to 4,000 
words. Occasionally longer if the material 
warrants it. Other material considered: oc- 
casionally poems, one-act plays, essays if 
they are pertinent to the type of magazine” 
—which is “interpretation of social and eco- 
nomic change.” Photographs are used oc- 
casionally if they contain human interest, 
with particular attention to the life and work 
of the middle and lower classes in the U. S. 
Reports are made within a month. Payment 
is at one cent a word; on publication. 

@ American Detective, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
specializes in fact detective cases. Stories 
should be 5,000 to 7,000 words in length. 
No serials are wanted. Keep the mystery 
and suspense element strong. Woman inter- 
est helps. All stories must be illustrated with 
scenes of the crime, victims, guilty persons, 
and authorities. Payment on publication is 
made at the rate of a cent and a half per 
word. The editor is Hugh Leyne. 
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Prison Life Stories, edited by Warde 
Lewis E. Lawes, is using both fact and fiction 
in its makeup, and 5,000 or 6,000 words isa 
good selling length here. An official by-line 
is good on the fact articles if obtainable, but 
is not necessary. However, all must be 
based on facts. This editor can’t possibly be 
kidded into publishing a phoney prison 
story! Pay is one cent or better. The ad- 
dress is 120 West 42nd Street. 

In the same office, Miss A. R. Roberts 
edits New Mystery Adventures. The price 
has recently been cut to fifteen cents on this, 
which may help boost sales. Current sug- 
gestions from the editor: Some woman in- 
terest is very welcome. An occasional good 
pseudo-scientific story will be used—about 
once a month. Payment is 30 days after pub- 
lication at present, and from a half cent to 
one and a half cents a word. 

The Home Aquarium Bulletin publishes 
articles from a paragraph to seven or eight 
hundred words, by and for fish hobbyists of 
all sorts. Contributions are gratis. George 
C. Hindenland is the managing editor; at 
62 S. Maple Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

After getting out only two issues, The 
Woman Today departed this life. Julia 
Sharwell was editor, Edwin E. Zoty was pub- 
lisher—at 551 Fifth Avenue. 

Lowell Thomas’ adventure magazine, 
Saga, 240 Madison Avenue, also decided to 
call quits, it is reported. 


Real America will use fiction each month from 
1000 to 10,000 words. Edwin Baird, the editor, 
states there are no tabus, no restrictions other 
than the story must be good. Nonetheless, each 
editor has his prejudices, and we suggest that 
writers look at current copies of Real America 
to see what Editor Baird publishes as his defi- 
nition of good stories. 

Past experience with editors who ask 
good stories with no tabus” shows that in a very 
short time the editor’s own prejudices puts the 
magazine into an editorial groove; 4s, for in- 
stance, Story Magazine is in an editorial groove 
Rather than flood Editor Baird with scripts, We 
suggest that writers wait several months and then 
send stories after Real America has set its fiction 
policy. There is no such thing as ten editors 
agreeing on a “good” story if they are buying 
without a set slant in mind. : . 

Three months will see Real America’s “no eA 
strictions” translated into a reasonably set editorial 
policy. It will be easier to sell once the slant SS 
you acue. Until then, it’s a postage gamble ; 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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Write, Plan! 


By Eric Howarp 


N the interests of science, truth and the 

art of fiction, I recently queried a num- 

ber of writers, professional and non- 
professional, about their working methods. 
Their methods naturally vary a great deal, 
reflect individual temperament and, among 
the non-professionals, are generally hit-or- 
miss. 


One professional, with a God-given story 
sense that seldom fails him, said: “I sit down 
at my typewriter, stick in a sheet of paper, 
scratch my head for a good opening—having 
no idea what the story will be, except that I 
usually know what type of story I am 
writing—and plunge. If I’m still interested 
in it by the time I reach the bottom of page 
3, I let her roll. I’m pretty sure it will sell. 
If I lose interest, can’t keep it going, I 
throw my start away and call it a day. Then 
Ido something that will make me forget all 
about stories and writing them. The next 
time I tackle it, I go full-steam ahead.” 





All the other professionals I talked with— 
and this is significant, because it isn’t true of 
the amateurs—planned their work more 
carefully than the man I have quoted. He 
is exceptional because his innate story sense 
isdependable. He can not write a story with- 
out giving it interest, drama, suspense and a 
climax. He is sufficiently a craftsman to tell 
his stories well—clearly, vividly, with deft 
bits of characterization and humor. But all 
the other professionals, having cultivated and 
developed the story sense by rigorous train- 
ing, have adopted planned working methods. 
The amateurs I talked with have not. 


Here are a few of the professional working 
methods writers use, as they reported them: 
l. At the beginning of the year, one writer 
lsts from fifty to seventy-five titles, pre- 
Miously jotted down with brief notes about 

€ stories themselves. He lists them in order 
and numbers them. He writes story No. 1, 
and when he is not actually at work on it he 
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is thinking about story No. 2. The second 
story takes form in his mind, the characters 
become real, the plot clear; then he writes 
it, and goes on thinking about No. 3 of his 
titles. If No. 3 does not appeal to him at the 
moment, he may select one farther down the 
list. If he does, he moves it up to No. 3’s 
place, puts No. 3 where it was. Thus he 
maintains his interest in the next story, while 
writing today’s; thus he avoids that sinking 
feeling that comes to many writers, after 
they have finished a story, when they feel 
barren of ideas. Always, of course, he is 
jotting down titles and ideas to be used later. 
If an idea seems so good that it must be 
written at once, he writes it as an extra 
story; but he still maintains his regular 
schedule of fifty to seventy-five short stories 
a year. They are stories of all types: pulp, 
slick, quality, little-magazine stuff. 

By working steadily and purposefully, he 
maintains production, keeps up his own in- 
terest and is reasonably sure of selling a satis- 
factory percentage of what he writes. Having 
written a story and sent it to his agent, he 
forgets it, always maintaining interest in the 
story he is now writing and the one to follow 
it. This writer makes no plot outline. Think- 
ing about a story in advance makes that 
unnecessary. 

2. Another scribe, very prolific and a con- 
sistent seller, makes a brief outline in this 
way: 

Trouble. (Under this heading, he tells 
who his leading character is and what trouble 
he is in.) 

More Trouble. (He tells how the leading 
character gets in deeper and deeper as he 
tries to dig himself out. He drives steadily to 
a point where the character is worse off than 
at the beginning.) 

The Way Out. (Sometimes the writer 
merely places a question mark after this, 
indicating that he doesn’t know the way out 
for his character any more than the reader 
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knows it. Sometimes he sees the way out 
clearly, but when that is true he is inclined to 
be wary; the way out may be too obvious, 
readers may foresee it long before they 
should, and suspense and surprise may be 
lost. Then he either selects another sur- 
prising way out; or he takes special care to 
throw the reader off the track and to keep 
him guessing. ) 

This writer says: “As I see it, all interest- 
ing stories are stories about people in trouble. 
Most readers like to see the characters having 
a lot of trouble, for without trouble life is 
dull; but they also want to see them get out 
of trouble, in due time. Start with trouble, 
add more trouble, then find a way out. That 
makes a story. If you can’t think of a way 
out, start the story anyway. Pile on the 
trouble. There’s always a way out. Fic- 
tionally speaking, there’s a way out of any- 
thing—even the depression.” 

3. Another fictionist uses a somewhat 
similar way of building his stories, but relies 
more upon visualization. 

“First,” he says, “I visualize my opening 
scene. It may be a Western bar-room, police 
headquarters, a ranch-house, a tenement or 
a drawing-room. I see the place, which is 
suggested by the type of story I wish to write. 
Then I see the people in it, as though on a 
stage. As I visualize them, one or two be- 
come quite clear and real. One speaks. 
Another replies. The first passage of dialogue 
often suggests the plot. I go on visualizing 
the scene, watching the characters, listening 
to them. Then I make brief notes that are 
enough to recall every detail to me. I do the 
same with the whole story, scene by scene, 
letting the characters act it out for me. If I 
can see it, I can write it. When I see the 
whole thing, I begin to write; and if it’s a 
short story I usually write it at one sitting. 
Fast composition depends on clear visualiza- 
tion.” 

4. Another author reports the following 
method of getting into proper mood for 
whatever type of fiction he is writing. He 
writes pulp and slick stories, some articles. 

“I decide what kind of story I’m going to 
write, for what magazine. That depends, of 
course, on my markets. If a pulp editor has 
asked for a novelette, I run through three 
or four copies of his magazine. I read a 
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into the swing of his requirements—the style, 
the characterization, the handling of action, 
Mood is the important thing to me. If I’m 
writing a novelette for Western Romances, 


say, I must be in the right mood; I have to 


shut off that part of my mind that works on 
smooth-paper romances and that other part 
that thinks about muck-raking articles. In 
order to concentrate on the task at hand, I 
must create the mood for it. Once that is 
captured, I can go ahead. 

“Plot? I don’t know much about it. I 
start with a character, or several, and some 
bit of interesting action. I know the general 
formula of the thing I am writing, I’m in the 
mood to write it, and I let it develop as it 
will. Subconsciously, I suppose I am direct- 
ing the plot development along the formula 
lines of that kind of fiction, adding this and 
eliminating that. But as I write, 1 am only 
aware of concentrating on my characters and 
the action.” 

5. Still another writer, of a thoughtful 
and analytical turn of mind, is more con- 
sciously thorough in his working methods. 

“Fiction,” he says, “is climactic. That’s 
the whole thing in a word. A story must 
build up to a climax, because that develop- 
ment parallels the emotional response of the 
reader. There must be a climactic sweep, an 
uprush of action and interest, an intensifica- 
tion of drama, in order to control and direct 
the reader’s response. I think of my climax 
first. I visualize it clearly. Then I go back 
and write a detailed account of everything 
that had a part in the development of that 
climax — casus belli, characters, incidents, 
everything. For example, I recently wrote a 
story developed from a newspaper report. A 
country woman killed her husband’s inamo- 
rata, a young school teacher who boarded 
with them. The climactic scene of the killing 
was reported in the papers. A sordid and 
commonplace story, of course. But with the 
climax in mind, I studied the characters, the 
setting; I went back to the beginning and 
traced the relationship of the characters, the 
inevitable development to the climax. If I 
achieved novelty in the story, it was because 
I developed sympathy and pity for all three 
characters —the unfaithful husband, the 
beauty-loving young teacher, the wife who 
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loved the younger girl as a sister but killed 
her in an uncontrollable jealous rage. I 
traced the inevitable development of the 
triangular situation to its climax. 


“My outline for a novelette may run three 
or four thousand words. I study the outline, 
making additions and deletions, sometimes 
changing the whole story, sometimes even 
scrapping the climax I started with and 
building a new and better one. Sooner or 
later I get a climax! When I have that, I 
have a story.” 


6. Another scribe claims to rely on his 
subconscious. He doesn’t know where he gets 
story ideas or how he writes stories. His 
only writing method is to go to his work 
room every day, at the same hour, rain or 
shine, sick or well, with or without a hang- 
over, and to work steadily for four hours. 
His writing room is barely furnished, con- 
taining only a typewriter and a table, one 
chair and a supply of paper. No pictures on 
the wall, no couch, no books, no radio. It’s 
the cell of a literary monk. Even the win- 
dows are frosted to shut out the distraction 
of a view. 


“T’'ve done some of my best work on days 
when my head was bursting, when I had the 
flu, or when life seemed not worth living. 
I've gone into that room sick in body and 
soul, hating it, hating my job; and I’ve come 
out, four hours later, in the best of health 
and spirits. I don’t understand it.” 

Although the writer may be unaware of 
it, his work indicates that he only writes a 
story after he has thought long and deeply 
about it. His success depends upon deeply 
felt and significantly revealed characteriza- 
tion, not upon plot. He writes for the quality 
Magazines and occasionally for one of the 
better slicks, 


Here, then, are a few notes on the working 
methods of professional writers. Different as 
they are, they are all planned, even if the 
plan merely consists of a regular working 
schedule. 


In contrast, none of the amateurs with 
whom I talked had any definite plan or 
method of work. Few of them even had 
regular hours for writing or formed the 
habit of writing regularly. Those who did 
often allowed themselves to be distracted by 
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the radio, bridge, a movie or the girl next 
door. 

I suggest that some of these methods may 
be profitably adapted by those who wish to 
become professionals. Before you write, plan! 





Si: 

I am dropping you a line to let you know that 
All Outdoors is again back in the field beginning 
with our September number, which will be in the 
mails the 25th of August. 

Do not confuse myself or the present All Out- 
doors with Mr. Robert C. Kyle, who took over 
the magazine from me in September, 1933, and 
issued just one number. As a remember, in read- 
ing Writer’s Dicest, complaints were registered 
against Mr. Kyle in his handling of manuscripts 
submitted by writers, for which I was in no way 
responsible. In the seven years that I edited 
Sports and Hobbies and All Outdoors, I do not 
believe that I received any complaints in my deal- 
ings with writers, as I have tried to play square 
with them. 

We will again be in the market for contributed 
material and will pay on acceptance for the time 
being; for material submitted. At present I am 
not in a position to state just how much, but we 
will make an adjustment with the writers accord- 
ing to the value of their articles. Later we will 
notify you of the regular rates to be paid. 

We want material particularly on the West 
Coast outdoor sports, as the new All Outdoors will 
confine itself largely to the eleven western states. 
Twenty thousand circulation is guaranteed for the 
September number. It will have a nicely colored 


— T. G. Mauvritrzen, Editor, 
610 Rives-Strong Bldg, Los Angeles. 


Sir: 

On page 61 we find—“Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco. Mr. Lou Rich- 
ardson and Genevieve Callahan, Editors.” 

It must have been that Ohio Valley summer 
heat for it isn’t Mister Lou Richardson. 
That member of Sunset’s dual editorial head is 
one of the most delightful bachelor girls. It’s 
Miss Lou Richardson—just as it’s Miss Genevieve 
Callahan. 

When Louis Lane jumped the Meredith fence 
at Des Moines a few years ago and came out and 
bought Sunset, it had been inchin’ along trying 
to be the West Coast’s lit’ry magazine. The old 
Sunset was born as a railroad house-organ. In 
its later independent role not even the genius of 
Charlie Field abetted by big-name Pacific scribes 
could hold it on the success tack. 

Then Lane reached behind him, having decided 
to make Sunset the West’s own home and garden 
magazine, and deftly extracted Miss Richardson 
and Miss Callahan from Des Moines. He handed 
them Sunset and said: “Build it up.” Which 
they have done. 

Appison N. Crark, 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco. 















Between The Devil & A 
Dime A Word 


By Eustace L. ADAMS 


HERE exists 

among many 

writers of pulp- 
paper fiction the illusion 
that once you break in- 
to the big magazines— 
the slicks—your fortune 
is made. You are no 
longer a lowly writer, 
but an author, and the 
world is your succulent 
oyster. 

For every writer 
whose first few offerings 
to the slick bring him 
instant surcease from all financial troubles, 
there are a dozen hard-boiled, successful 
writers in the pulp field who have found, to 
their astonishment, that quite the contrary 
may be true. 

I can predict, at this moment, what four 
out of my five reluctant readers are saying. 
Their remarks run about as follows: “He 
sold a couple of stories to the slicks and then 
couldn’t sell any more.” And: “He thought 
himself so good that as soon as he began sell- 
ing to the slicks, he quit the pulps. And then 
he was sawed off on a limb!” 

Neither of these is true. I sold seven out 
of seven of the first stories I wrote for Cos- 
mopolitan and American. And I did not 
cease, betweenwhiles, writing and selling to 
the pulps. 

Yet two years after I had begun selling to 
the slicks were the most confusing and dis- 
appointing I had ever had. My typewriter 
ceased to smoke, my nerves became frazzled, 
the bank tellers regarded me with open hos- 
tility, and my children ceased to rank me 
with, but after, Santa Claus. 

Now I am aware that this bitter period of 
transition was not unique—far from it. Most 
of the pulp writers who have sold to the 
slicks have passed in and out of it. Many 
are now regulars in the big magazines, and 


pulps. In 


Eustace L. Adams drove ambulances 
for the French Army, was a naval aviator 
in the United States Navy, a newspaper 
reporter, a pantryman on a steamship, a 
managing editor, an automobile salesman, 
an advertising man, and a number of 
other things before he became a writer. 
He has sold millions of words to the 
“Wuo’s Wuo In 
are listed to his credit two novels, a book 
of travels, and fifteen books for boys. In 
the past two and a half years he has sold 
sixteen short stories to such magazines as 
AMERICAN, COSMOPOLITAN, LIBERTY and 
PicTorRIAL Review, several of which will 
appear in print shortly. His home is in 
Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
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their incomes are as- 
sured. Others, after 
careful consideration of 
the several factors in- 
volved, have deliberate- 
ly turned their profes- 
sional backs upon the 
slicks and are making 
scandalously large in- 
comes out of the pulps. 
But because most of 
them passed through a 
period of mental and 
financial anguish during 
their early days of sell- 
ing to the big magazines, it occurs to me that 
a few random observations, regretably auto- 
biographical, may be of interest. 

Practically every seasoned writer of pulp 
fiction has one or more slick-paper stories in 
his system which only await careful writing 
to be sold. So it was with me. I had been 
burning up the typewriter for five years, 
selling action stuff—mostly air stories—to the 
pulps. While my rates never reached the ex- 
treme top brackets, and while I was never 
as prolific as Bedford-Jones, Max Brand, 
George Worts, Talbot Mundy, and the rest 
of that gallant crew, I was, however, making 
an excellent living. Looking now at my rec- 
ords, I find that at the time I sold my first 
slick story, I had written shorts, novelettes, 
and serials for the pulps to the number of 
264, and had on hand exactly six rejections. 

Those were carefree days. Thanks to a 
far-wandering, restless and misspent youth, 
I had an apparently inexhaustible bin of ex- 
periences into which to dig for plot and at- 
mosphere. I had only to sit before a sheet 
of white paper, grope for an arresting first 
paragraph and, lo, a 60,000 word serial 
would flow through my machine with a mini- 
mum of mental effort on my part. The stuff 
lacked much in quality, but there was, per 
haps, a freshness and exuberance to it which 
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made up for the many faults in writing. This, 
fortunately for me, was at a time when prac- 
tically anything with a flying background 
was saleable, so my stuff got by. Thus I 
learned the knack of writing action stories 
at the expense of Harold Hersey, Paul Chad- 
wick, and other editors—all praise to their 
names!—and by the time fiction require- 
ments began to be more exacting, I had 
gained facility and was able to keep up with 
the procession. 

Those were the happy days! I kept—and 
still keep—regular working hours, five a day, 
and having finished them I would say to my 
wife, “Well, I have made so many dollars to- 
day,” a sum easily arrived at by multiplying 
the number of words written by my current 
rate. She could find no fault with my esti- 
mate because checks promptly followed to 
prove it. 


In the midst of this, I wrote, and sold, my 
first story to The American Magazine. Sum- 
ner Blossom, paid me what the story de- 
served, a beginner’s rate, and it looked very 
large, indeed. So it was, too, when reduced 
to a rate-per-word. But there was, as I soon 
discovered, an appalling difference between 
a rate-per-word and a rate-per-hour spent on 
the story. Therein lies a fundamental diffi- 
culty for the successful pulp writer who is 
breaking into the slicks. Based upon time 
invested, the first several stories sold to the 
slicks are, for the professional pulp writer, 
far, far, from profitable. 

In the same space of time which a pulp 
writer spends plotting, planning, writing, and 
rewriting a slick short of 6,000 words, he 
could write a pulp novelette or perhaps a 
full-length serial. There is the constant 
hazard of rejection from the slicks; sale of 
the pulp yarn for me is practically sure. And 
if the slick story sells, the reward will be 
much less, at first, than that which he would 
receive from an equal time spent on the 
longer story for the pulps. And therein lies 
one of the major heartbreaks. 

Nor is this condition improved for quite 
awhile. I had a streak of luck. I took care 
of the financial expense of slick-paper stories 
by alternating ; one slick-paper short and 
then one pulp-paper novelette. I sold three 
stories in a row to The American Magazine, 
four to Cosmopolitan, and one to Liberty. I 
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received satisfactory raises from the editors. 
From the point of view of friends and rela- 
tives, only vaguely aware of my pulp fiction 
but proudly conscious of my name in the big 
magazines, I was making great progress. Yes, 
but quietly, dizzily, I was sinking into a 
financial tail spin. 

Now there are those, undoubtedly, who 
can knock out their first dozen slick-stories 
with the freedom and abandon that marks 
their work with the pulps. But I am not 
one of these. Nor, as it happens, are any of 
my numerous friends who have lately “made” 
the big magazines. So, from a time-invested 
angle, these first slick stories were the most 
unprofitable I had written since I have 
climbed out of the cent-a-word days in the 
pulps. 

But worse, something had happened to my 
pulp work. No, I had not, dear reader, 
gone high-hat on the pulps, nor have I, 
thank God, to this day. I wrote action stuff 
with sincerity, and still do. But, the more 
slick stories I wrote, the more poignantly con- 
scious was I that my speed on pulp-stuff was 
slipping. No longer could I slip Page 1 into 
my machine and, ten minutes later, begin to 
tear out a serial or a novelette. Far, indeed, 
from it. I began to devote long, and rebel- 
liously thoughtful hours in front of blank 
Page 1. The leering face called Pride of 
Authorship was beginning to show itself. I 
was having plot trouble. And my mind be- 
gan to gag at sloppy writing, at unconvincing 
themes, at the characterization of automatons. 
Now, and I say this in a low, shaky voice, 
my pulp stuff had not, heretofore, been actu- 
ally bad. Editors considered it good enough 
to feature on the cover. But writing for the 
slicks had necessarily made me critical of my 
own work, had made me, willy-nilly, dissatis- 
fied with anything less than a thoroughly 
honest, sincere job. Desperately, then, I 
would knock out the beginning of an action 
serial for the pulps, but after the first few 
lines I would resentfully find myself wonder- 
ing, “Exactly what is to be the plot, and 
theme, and who are these hairy-chested lads 
who are to romp through the pages?” And 
that would take time, valuable time, during 
which globules of anguished perspiration 
would drop from my chin. 


But these pulp stories, when written, did 
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sell, and were much better than anything I 
had done in the good old days. I had not 
forgotten pulp technique and I liked and re- 
spected the markets for which I wrote. I 
contrived to put something into these new 
stories which had never been in the old. Not 
a single one was rejected. At the same time, 
however, they were infinitely less profitable 
than before, on a time-invested basis. Never 
had I spent so much time on a pulp story. I 
did not want to spend this much time—I 
knew that it was not necessary. But I could 
no longer write them in the old slap-dash 
manner. 

Although I was writing better pulp stuff 
than ever before, and selling fairly consist- 
antly to the big magazines, my income that 
year was little more than half that of the 
year before, when I had written nothing for 
the slicks and had done my pulp stories hell- 
bent-for-election with no reserves, no inhabi- 
tions, no worries of any kind. 

The financial slump stampeded me. I did 
the worst possible thing. I hurried my work, 
jamming it through even when it sounded 
unconvincing to me as I wrote it. Sumner 
Blossom and Harry Burton spotted that at 
once. The speed with which they bounced 
my next two or three stories back fairly 
caused my hair to rise. Being confused in my 
own mind, I assumed that I had shot my 
bolt, that I had sold the several slick stories 
which had been in my system, and that there 
were no more where they came from. 

Grimly, then, I determined to return to 
the job I knew, the job at which I had 
been making a good living, that of writing 
for the pulps exclusively. So for the next 
several months I made no attempt to write 
for the slicks. My entire time was spent in 
trying to regain my old speed and facility 
in pulp work. But I had created new habits 
of thought. I was still slow, painstaking, and 
while all my stuff sold, the rate-per-hour-in- 
vested was lamentably low. My financial con- 
dition was worse than before. 


"THEN I took stock. It was necessary to 

do so before I became thoroughly de- 
moralized. After all, few writers had been as 
fortunate as I in happening to leap into the 
fiction business at a time when, due to the 
unexpected demand for air fiction, anyone 
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who had been a pilot and could read and 
write without using his lips could sell. I had 
not suffered the discouraging rejections which 
are ordinarily the lot of new writers. I could 
afford to take a few bumps now. Happily, 
some of my chickens were coming home to 
roost. Three of my stories were purchased 
for motion pictures. My string of a dozen- 
odd boys’ books were selling well. Foreign 
translation rights to my slick stories were 
bringing in checks which made up in num- 
ber what they lacked in individual size. And 
some of my old serials were being sold for 
reprinting in the newspapers. Most important 
of all, I had not lost my pulp markets. 

Well, it was pretty tough going for a while. 
Slowly, carefully, I began again to write for 
the slicks, and the stories sold. It is my ex- 
perience that the editors of the large maga- 
zines are exactly as patient and as helpful as 
those of the leading pulps. Give them a 
story they like in its essentials and they will 
suggest changes and revisions just as sym- 
pathetically as will the editors of the pulps. 

But I did not stop writing for the one or 
two pulp markets which have bought most 
of my stuff for the past three or four years. 
Over a period of time I have built up a 
relationship with them which I should miss 
greatly were I to lose it. And I like writing 
for the pulps. There is a robustness to that 
kind of writing, a lack of restraint, which is 
fun to do. Now that I no longer go adven- 
turing myself I take out my longing for der- 
ring-do in writing about it. I can, by means 
of pulp stories, do, vicariously, all the things 
I would like to do were I ten years younger 
and unincumbered by the sweet respons- 
bilities of family life. 

I can not, however, sit down and rip out 
the pulp stories as I could before I sold my 
first few pieces to the big magazines. Plots 
are still relatively hard to find and the work 
is still slow. But that is to be expected, for 
I now write for the all-fiction magazines with 
the same care I give a yarn aimed at the 
slicks—except that it lacks the final rewnt- 
ing, the painstaking polishing, the thoughtful 
consideration to word-values, which is 8 
necessary in stories for the larger markets. 

Plots for the pulps are, frankly and design- 
edly, more melodramatic than those for the 
slicks. But I believe that were I to take a 
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number of my pulp stories, modify and tone 
down the melodramatic plots, substitute, in 
places, characterization for action, and give 
them a final revision and polish, those stories 
would have sold to the slicks. Perhaps not, 
but that is my story, and I’m stuck with it. 

My pulp stuff is no longer as profitable 
as it was, because of the time-investment 
yardstick, but there are no rejections (here I 
knock wood vigorously) and that is some- 
thing. 

In the meantime, the large markets have 
ceased to be unprofitable on the same basis 
by virtue of raises, which come automatically 
with continued sales. 

There is little doubt in my mind that had 
I spent these past two or three years writing 
exclusively for the pulps, I should be thou- 
sands of dollars ahead right now. But there 
is the future to consider. I do not know what 
the top price may be in the pulp field. I 
think a nickle a word about hits it. All right, 
then; if I were king bee in the all-fiction 
field, I could command at that rate $300 for 
a 6,000 word short, $3,000 for a 60,000 word 
srial. With my present production I could 
gallop along ahead of the wolf and have a 
fine time doing it. On the other hand, Temple 
Bailey, despite her lack of press-agentry, is 
tops in the slicks, getting $7,500 for a short 
story of the same length, $80,000 for a full- 
length serial. Those are the two marks to- 
ward which the ambitious writer toils. And 
it is my nature to wish to sit into a high- 
limit game, even when I have but very few 
chips with which to play. 

There is another side to it. How often I 
have heard pulp writers—how often I have 
heard myself !—say, “Listen, brother, I’m in 
the writing business to make money. It is 
the only job I know which permits me to 
commute from the Maine to Florida, from 
the Riviera to California, to be my own boss, 
and to lead, generally, the life of Reiley! 
You may have the Art. I’ll take the money !” 

Many’s the time I have heard that said 
by brethren of the craft. I’ve heard myself 
‘ay it. And, in principle, I still agree. But 
there is, deep down in the hearts of most of 
Ws, a hankering to do a good job of work. 
Even Fred Clayton, erudite editor of Argosy 
~and may the saints preserve him !—who 
insists that every story sold him be a well- 
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written piece, would not deny this flat state- 
ment; the best job of work finds its place in 
the slicks. From Argosy, Adventure, Short 
Stories, and down the line to the half-cent- 
on-publication-if-ever pulps, emphasis is nec- 
essarily and properly laid upon action rather 
than upon the nuances of fine writing. In 
the big magazines you may do the best work 
that is in you—take time for characteriza- 
tion, for motivation, for description—and it 
is not blue-pencilled because it holds up the 
action. Now and then, when the magazine 
reaches the stands, you read your story and 
your anxious eyes fall upon a rare sentence, 
a rarer paragraph which is better than you 
knew. And that, indeed, is a fine feeling. To 
be paid for it, in direct ratio to the excel- 
lence of the accomplishment—that tran- 
scends the limits of good luck. 


So what? Each man to his own taste. I 
have no criticism of those who, having 
learned that they could sell to the slicks prac- 
tically at will, have decided that there is 
more fun and more profit in the pulps. Nor 
have I anything but deep sympathy for those 
who have shot their bolts with one or two 
slick stories and find themselves unable to 
repeat. 

But to those who are in that grisly transi- 
tion period through which I went—and am 
by no means completely through yet—to 
those, I say, all good cheer! The first few 
years of hammering away at the big maga- 
zines may be, and often are, a pain in the 
neck. But do not think you are suffering 
alone, and this first-personish article is a sin- 
cere effort to prove that you need not suffer 
in silence! 


Sir: 

We do not consider that To-Morrow comes 
under the designation of a “little magazine.” It is 
nine by twelve in size, class make-up and published 
monthly. 

We are now publishing 50,000 and are in the 
market for political articles by informed writers. 
As this magazine is for Constitutional Liberty and 
Government, we will not accept articles lauding 
the New Deal. Payment is fair and on publication. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year. 

Our other magazine is Garden, Landscape @ 
Architecture, a class publication issued quarterly. 
Price $3.00 a year. 

J. L. Forses, Publisher, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












Working With A Literary 
Agent 


By MarcareT YATES 


HIS is being written for you—and you 

—who are on the fence about a lit- 

erary agent. Of course, they may not 
be able to help you, they may not be able to 
help me, but I’ll wager that my agent is doing 
the best he can. 

Mine is the same old story. I had to write! 
I wrote my first short story when I was eight 
years old and, at thirteen, I mailed a story 
to the editor of the Saturday Evening Post! 

Through college, and a business course, 
the urge to write persisted. Finally, I could 
stand it no longer. I gave up a business 
career, and laid my plans carefully. At 
twenty-eight, I realized that all of this dilly- 
dallying around with first one job and then 
another—jobs that were distasteful to me— 
was utterly stupid. I was obsessed with the 
idea of writing and the sooner I was at it, the 
better. 

I sent some stories out and they came back 
—usually with a personal letter from the 
editor but always with regrets. I knew the 
mechanics of writing, I knew how to put 
my thoughts on paper, but I didn’t know 
anything about writing to sell. I was, at least, 
five years from a sale. There were things 
about writing to sell that I hadn’t dreamed 
existed and that I might never have discov- 
ered for myself. I only knew that something 
was wrong with my stories and that, having 
gone so far, there was no turning back for 
me. I had to find out what was wrong. 

The quickest way seemed to be through an 
agent. I studied the writer’s magazines, I 
read agents’ ads until I could see them in 
my sleep. I watched their ads month after 
month while I was getting ready financially 
to begin a collaboration. 

I knew a girl in college whose I. Q. rating 
was low, way below average. She went 
through school with average and sometimes 
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better than average grades because she 
burned the midnight oil and was ever at it. 
When she finished school, she got a better 
job than any other girl in her class! She was 
a plodder, yes, but she made the grade. After 
all, the thing that counts is not how much 
time, how much money, how much of any- 
thing we put into a job—but the results we 
get. 

And so in seeking an agent, I looked for 
results. There were some things they couldn't 
advertise without being able to back it. They 
couldn’t say they had sold to Liberty, to Red 
Book, to McCall’s unless they really had sold 
them. If they had sold for others, perhaps 
they could sell for me. At any rate, they 
could tell me why I wasn’t selling. 

I started with whom I felt, after careful 
consideration, was one of the best. I blush 
when I think of those first stories I sent him. 
If he hadn’t been a pretty human sort of per- 
son, he would have sent them back pronto 
and told me to find a job in a grocery store. 
But he didn’t. He said that I had two weak- 
nesses—plotting and lack of emotional and 
dramatic depth. I thought I could learn to 
plot (although I’ve since found it is not s0 
easy!) but could I learn to portray emotion, 
get the breath of life into my stories? 

More emotion—more drama. . . . The 
words rang over and over in my mind, and 
I wondered just how I was to get this emo- 
tional depth. For get it, I must. I picked up 
a magazine at random and read a story. It 
happened to be “The Honeymoon Is Ended” 
by Adela Rogers St. John in Liderty, April 
17, 1935. How did she get emotion, drama? 
It must be there or the story wouldn’t have 
sold. I’ll find out, I said to myself, and pro 
ceeded to do just that. 

I read the story and not one line portray- 
ing emotion escaped my attention. There 
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was a notebook and pencil lying near. I 
grabbed them up and wrote hastily. 

“For a moment Fern felt stunned. The emotion 
was like a knife of icy pain that stopped her heart, 
sent her blood through her veins in a cold stream. 
Hot words hammered at her brain.” 

“_Thank God! Her knees were growing weak 
under her.” 

“_The tears that had threatened so long were 
past. They were in her blood like poison, running 
all through her, making her feel hot and aching, 
making her feel alone and desperate.” 

I sat staring into space when I had fin- 
ished. Was it possible that I, supposedly an 
intelligent person, had read so omnivorously 
all of my life and yet had never before actu- 
ally been conscious of the emotional] tricks in 
astory? I felt like an utter fool and yet it 
was true. 

Not that I ever intended to use a line of 
that story. I was finding out how a real 
writer did it. And it helped—it helped tre- 
mendously. 

Out of the first eight stories I sent my 
agent, only one had possibilities and it was 
not a sure bet but worth trying, he said. 
Would I try? I'll say I would! My agent 
suggested the trend of the plot for this story. 
I worked it out the best I could and popped 
it back to him. When it came back to me 
two weeks later, it was marked from A to Z. 
That was fine. The more he marked it, the 
better I liked it. 

His comments read something like this— 
“More emotion here.” “Another sentence 
here for emotion.” “Let us see how Frances 
feels when this happens.” “Get inside your 
character a little more in this scene.” “Ex- 
pand and develop this paragraph.” Do this 
and do that. And I did it. For that was pre- 
cisely the help I had wanted. It was a relief 
to have good judgment to lean on. 

_ The story came back and my critic said 
it was an excellent revision. There was only 
one page to rewrite ! 

Where hitherto I had said, “Jim kissed 
her,” I now wrote, “His lips were pressed 
tight against hers.” Where I had said, “Fran- 
ces looked at him,” I now said, “Frances 
gasped,” 

I thought when I began my collaboration 

at most stories were taken out of real life. 





vi believe that now. Having had ten 
- turned down for first one reason and 
fn another, I knew that it is a matter of 
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selection, that almost nothing that happens 
in real life will make a slick-paper story. We 
may begin with characters we knew, we may 
use an incident that actually happened, but 
the story must be slanted toward the maga- 
zine for which we are writing. 

The plot formula my critic gave me was 
this: “A central character struggling for 
some definite achievement, and by his or her 
own effort succeeding.” 

In one plot outline, I had a husband re- 
turning home unexpectedly to discover that 
his best friend was his wife’s lover. My critic 
told me that was an unpleasant situation and 
would be very difficult to place in the slicks. 
I didn’t work it up. 

In another plot outline for a story to be 
called “There’s Something About a Soldier,” 
he said, “This has all the elements of a good 
story, but it has been used so often that I 
can’t recommend it completely.” He also sug- 
gested that I have my central character an 
engineer or anything except a soldier—for 
they can’t run away with other men’s wives, 
and remain a soldier. 

Another plot was merely a series of sketches 
which didn’t fit into a short story at all. 

Here are some other things I have learned 
from notes on the margins of my stories and 
plots. 

1. Dead wives, divorces, etc., are not 
looked on with favor by many magazines and 
will seriously hurt the chances of the story. 

2. A short short should, as nearly as pos- 
sible, preserve the form of a short story; a 
central character struggling against odds 
toward some definite goal. The editors of 
Liberty say the chief fault with most sub- 
mitted short shorts is that they are incidents 
rather than stories. 

3. (Comment on plot outline for a novel). 
Too brief for a novel outline. The sex will 
have to be toned down heavily if done for a 
magazine. Your basic love story seems pretty 
good, but the magazines want 98 per cent of 
their heroines pure and the others in love 
first. 

4. (Plot for a confession story.) “I don’t 
think this would go. The confession story 
formula is Sin, Suffer, Repent, Happiness. 
Love story magazines will run your type of 
yarn occasionally, but a confession story 


(Continued on page 44) 












































I Cover A Writers’ 
Conference 






By Lou Myrtis VINING 


*M sitting in the middle of a writers’ con- 
ference with the A and B Group and 
Thomas Wolfe is talking. A’s the novel 

and B’s the article and both are together this 
afternoon. This is the third week of the 
conference, and Wolfe is telling us how to 
write a novel—and he’s really telling us— 
ne 

It began in a gray brick building July the 
twenty-second, where you signed your name, 
first and last. What do you write? the card 
said, and Did you bring any manuscripts 
with you? You paid your money according 
to group—A—B—-C—-D—E—. The groups 
were twenty-five dollars apiece, or you could 
take them all for forty. It ended, of course, 
by you paying your forty—and pushing 
yourself into the first session room. 

A spick and span lady was teaching the 
short story—the short story we all know; 
phrases like this—The elements to be found 
in every good story—stories of ten years ago 
much slower movement then now—bury 
time unless it works for you—then a black- 
board formula—six up dashes leading to a 
climax, and a down line to mark the denoue- 
ment. 

People sat on the edge of their chairs 
busily taking notes; people who were going 
to write short stories—who are still going to 
write them. Here was de Maupassant; here 
was Poe; here was O’Henry; guests to a 
feast of formula. 

The short story lady paused. “Miss L 
will you stand?” Then to us—‘Miss L has 
just sold a story to Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for $900!” We all clap. Miss L 
smiles. We are then introduced to Mrs. 
Some One Else who writes salable juveniles 
and Mrs. Still Some One Else who has mar- 
keted seventy-five features to a Baptist pub- 
lication since February the first! 


* Story Magazine is edited by Whit Burnet, and 
his wife Martha Foley. 
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We meet Martha Foley* the next morning, 
There is no talk here of main character—no 
problem of time or place. There isn’t even 
a smell of money. There’s brief mention of 
Vienna, a son named David, and a lift of 
tabo on any subject matter or treatment. As 
Chekhov says, so says Miss Foley, “The aim 
of fiction is absolute and honest life.” A 
few American writers have this aim—Tes 
Slessinger and Dorothy McCleary—Langs- 
ton Hughes, Erskine Caldwell and William 
Faulkner. Beginning the story where you 
are is important. American indigenous cul- 
ture is important. Writing to sell is never 
important. Permanent values matter. 

Miss Foley asks for questions. The lady 
with the quiet hands on the front row speaks 
up at once. “When I was at the Paris Ex- 
position I saw so many white people dancing 
with negroes. It fascinated me. Do you 
think I could write a story about it?” Miss 
Foley smiles gently while the English poet, 
Edward Davison, comes to her rescue, “Isn't 
it all a matter of approach?” Another ques 
tion from a gray haired lady from Taos, who 
helped plant Mary Austin’s garden. “Do 
you think Mabel Luhan’s marriage had any- 
thing to do with killing the editorial 
prejudice against Indians? “Miss Foley, 
again very gently, “I don’t know, but it’s an 
interesting question.” 

We meet poetry at three that afternoon. 
Poetry was to end in two special classes and 
two general lectures by Robert Frost, but 
there’s nothing wrong with the beginning. 
Edward Davison speaks convincingly—say- 
ing casual things, sincere things, honest 
things—whole sentences of words that mat 
ter, “You won’t understand the world by 
looking at lilies or sunsets, but by looking 
into your own heart and the heart of your 
neighbor.” “The poet is the one person who 
has to tell the world about the prevailing sims 
against our own nature.” “If there’s any 
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such thing as inspiration—it may come while 
you re revising—” “As soon as the verb 
comes in you’re up in Heaven or down in 
Hell!” 

The next morning at eight—several morn- 
ings at eight—we meet the article lady. We 
learn that an article is a message, and that if 
you can’t write the idea of your article down 
in six words, you haven’t any article. Be- 
gin by questioning your motives. Does your 
poor little article have objectives? Will it 
bear adjustment? Watch your titles. There 
are ten kinds of titles ranging from Shakes- 
peare and the Bible, to titles harmonizing 
with the text. The article must have an 
urge. Time out here for the mention of 
fifteen juvenile markets ranging from Dew 
Drops to Spring Lights. Then—the matter 
of suggested openings. The idea seems to be 
to begin at the beginning whether you use 
the “cartridge,” which is always provocative 
and pungent and like the “narrative hook.” 


Articles are read in class: articles about 
border towns, and rhythm bands. There is 
much discussion of the reported story which 
—the lady says—is very nearly an article. 
There is much practical advice about slant- 
ing for markets. 


HERE is no round table at the round 

table discussions, but a straight row of 
chairs facing front. The genuine authors sit 
in these and face the would-be writers. The 
subject is again the short story. We hear 
the proper authorities in turn: Lenore Mat- 
tingly Weber of Good Housekeeping fame 
says “all true art is honest ;” the short story 
teacher, Blanche Y. McNeill repeats that the 
story is suffering from three ailments—tech- 
nique, academic pressure, and the editor who 
insists upon the formula story. Martha 
Foley rises to insist upon permanent value. 
Whit Burnett, punctuating his remarks with 
damns and references to the midwife alcohol, 
vows humbly before the short story as an art 
fom. “I just don’t give a damn about the 
popular story, that’s all. It bores me. And 
when I’m bored, I’d just as soon be dead.” 
Mr. Burnett is quite emphatic. 

A young man, prize winner in a Story 
contest, rises to his feet. He tells us some in- 
teresting things. 

There is a man in Denver who writes for 
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the pulps—the man has a lurid plot wheel 
with 500,000 plots figured to conflicts, cli- 
max and conclusion. The man spins the 
wheel and finds his story for the day. The 
young man objects to this. He also objects 
to cranberries and Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land. He objects to the Saturday Evening 
Post. He objects to the American and Cos- 
mopolitan. He objects to anyone who writes 
for money. He reaches into his pocket for 
a copy of Love Stories. He particularly ob- 
jects to Love Stories. He reads us ending 
after ending ; beginning after beginning. We 
move to the edge of our seats waiting for 
more, catch ourselves, giggle nervously and 
move back. The woman in row three has a 
story on page sixty-four. She shifts nerv- 
ously in her seat—her face very red. 

It is Thursday. Mr. Burnett rises to meet 
his group session. He is a little chagrined 
with some of the conference members. 
“Why,” he pauses, “there’s so much swear- 
ing in one story that it interferes with the 
natural expression of the thought.” Mr. Burn- 
ett said many valuable things. “A story, if 
it is anything, is some sort of an interpreta- 
tion—some meaningful thing—” “Energy is 
the first blooming thing you have to have.” 
“Privacy is the time and situation in which 
you get hold of yourself.” “Proletarian lit- 
erature needs intelligence and style. Mr. 
Burnett said many valuable things — but 
there was something—something—you had 
the queerest feeling that no matter what you 
did, you would never be quite good enough 
for Mr. Burnett. You knew that you knew 
about the cluck, cluck hen called P2zozia, 
and the four o’clock bush in middle Texas 
—but Mr. Burnett wouldn’t think much of 
cluck, cluck hens or four o’clock bushes. 


And there was that article that you sold 
for money — because you needed money. 
Somehow you felt a little dreary. But it 
must have been nice to have fished in the 
Pyrinees and to have hunted headlines in 
the Balkans. It must be nice to publish the 
only magazine in the world that’s on the 
right road. 

You look around at the people. Serious 
people, kindly people, honest people. They 
believe in something. They are groping for 
something. Down front is a Russian Jewess 
who quotes and means it, “Christ was a 
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communist.” And only last year a Rotarian 
Club claimed Him for their own. Sitting 
next to her is a bejewelled lady from Marked 
Tree, Arkansas. In the next row is the 
author of the first novel about the sugar 
beet industry. Mr. Burnett smoothly talks 
on. Higher and higher we soar, as we listen 
to his words. He must be right. Surely the 
true artist doesn’t consider money when he 
writes. We are convinced—or very nearly— 
but we are puzzled. 

The crucial evening comes when the point 
must be forever settled. The formula teach- 
er’s feelings are hurt. She doesn’t appear 
at the conference dinner. Words bounce 
around the table. Words about gentlemen 
in their cups and money and art. The lesser 
writers shift nervously, remembering their 
contributions on dominaker chickens to the 
Farm fournal. Some one quotes Gertrude 
Stein. Some one says that mention of the 
$900 in a short story writing class is not up- 
holding the standards of a great university. 
The weather beaten lady from Taos later 
describes the battle, “For all the world it’s 
like the time when I was in the legislature 
and they drew guns on one another and 
brought the baliff a chair!” 


and we’re not 
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bothered anymore, especially if we’re 
poets—and if we’re anything at all, now, we 
want to be poets. Here was the blessed in- 
tegrity of New England hills and the quiet- 
ness of common meadows. We sat quietly 
and listened — confident that at last we 
understood. Money, the article lady, and 
formulas, seemed very far away. “Poetry 
begins in questing. I never have written on 
a self assigned subject. There’s always 
Death and Sex—but I care less for it—if it 
is one of these. I’m touched more if it is 
finer. The mood picks up on the edge of an 
idea.” He turns to face the class. “What is 
an idea?” 

We try hard. There’s the lady who sees 
mountains marching at night—perhaps her 
mountains are ideas? We listen to Mr. 
Frost. We attend his classes. We realize 
without intending to, that we could speak to 
him of the four o’clock bush and the cluck, 
cluck hen called Pzozia. We could speak to 
him of all the pleasant things we know—for 
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didn’t he say, “I was brought up cheerful,” 
and “I like intelligiblity so well that I would 
hate for a policeman to misunderstand why 
I walk at night.” 


[™ SITTING in the middle of a writers 

conference. It is the last day. The 
writers will entrain to-morrow for thirty dif- 
ferent states. But there’s always to-day, 
Thomas Wolfe is talking. I gaze upward, 
blink my eyes, and gaze upward again. It’s 
really a good thing that he is that tall for it 
takes that much height to hold him. He is 
talking—on and on—fiercely, splendidly, sim- 
ply; talk that shakes you, moves you, con- 
vinces you forever. “You write out of the 
weather of your life. You write because 
you want to write so damned bad. You 
can’t help it—it rises up out of you and you 
must get it out. You can feel it coming out 
through your finger tips. You write of things 
you want to get back, because you can't 
bear to see them go.” You think of Wolfe's 
eternal quest for the rightness and sureness 
of things, and suddenly the scattered frag- 
ments are made clear. The article and 
formula Jadies were right. Mr. Burnett was 
right, too. Writing is right. Better than 
all, humanity is right. For once, five into 
forty equals twenty-five —or fifty or one 
thousand. 

You write, if you write at all, out ot the 
fibre of your being, out of the dreams of 
your soul. You write 80,000 words about a 
woman if you want to—or 150,000 for the 
first chapter of your novel. Thomas Wolfe 
did—and you're listening to him now—he 
continues, “After I get these things out of 
my mind, I’m going to write a book about 
night in America—the way the chemistry of 
night gets into me is 


The Berkeley Players of California have com- 
pleted their play contest and are no longer on 
the market for plays. Sixteen plays will be used 
from those submitted during the coming year. 


Sodalist, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
edited by Rev. H. Blocker, O. F. M,, 1s 4 
Catholic magazine for young people. Wants 
juvenile stories up to 2,000 words. Payment 
1 cent a word. Stories should not end with 
a moral or moralize. Adventure, light pleas 
ant romance, mystery for subjects. Aim at 4 
reader age from 14 to 16, both sexes. 
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The Little Magazine Express 


By Daviw Cornat DeJonc 


ONDER the ways 

of the “little” 

magazine writers, 
and be wise. Wisdom in 
this instance is making 
the ways, aims, ambi- 
tions and ultimate gains 
of the “little” magazine 
writer applicable to 
yourself. The answer is 
not difficult; you have 
likely formulated it long 
before you contemplate 
these questions directly, 
much in 
word as in deed. Still, let us consider the 
ways of the writers who appear in those so- 
called “little magazines, no matter how slow 
or rapid their climb, how glibly or arduously 
they rise from them, or, more sadly, no 
matter how they perish. 


past two years. 


29 years old. 


Their name is not exactly legion, but there 
aremany of them. There are scores of little 
magazines, and the number of people ap- 
pearing in them can at least be multiplied 
by ten or twenty. All of these are writing, 
with very little reward or encouragement by 
way of wealth. Yet they increase and multi- 
ply and wax larger and even more important. 
They have accepted their appearance in the 
“little” magazines as their peculiar fate. They 
have definitely ruled out immediate mone- 
lary reward. And yet they flourish in earn- 
sstness and enthusiasm. Allow me at this 
point to enumerate a few names, already im- 
portant names, that adorned the little maga- 
anes as little as five years ago or less. There 
are: Albert Halper, Erskine Caldwell, Robert 
Cantwell, Jack Conroy, Kay Boyle, Alvah 
Bessie, Meridel Je Soeur, and dozens of others, 
already coloring a portion of the literary sky. 
Strangely enough, many of them still appear 
almost regularly in the little magazines, still 
ually without bounty or pay, like their 
leser Lrethren. 


David C. DefFong has traveled the 
curious road of the “little magazines’— 
the road that looks like a mirage today, 
a highway tomorrow. 
AND Horn, Contact, Winpsor Quar- 
TERLY, Kosmos, Cuiay, Nativity, Tone, 
Dusugque Diau are some of the little 
magazines that have carried his work. 
From there he advanced into Scripner’s, 
ATLANTIC MontTHLy, New YorkKeER, 
New ReEpusBuic, VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
Review and AMERICAN MERCURY where 
his material has been published in the 
Kwnopr has issued his 
first novel “Betty FuLtta Straw” and 
has contracted for his next two. 
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Consider now the 
way of the young writer, 
the starting writer, the 
embryo one. Different 
courses of procedure are 
open to him. He choses, 
and in most cases the 
choice marks the man. 
First, there are those 
who: look upon writ- 
ing as a job. They 
do so honestly, and 
with them there is no 
quarrel. In fact, there 
is no quarrel with any 
one. Every one in his right mind can and 
must and will. choose. This first class 
goes and tackles writing as a job: so much 
hard work, so much planning, so many 
rules to be observed, and the result is cal- 
culated accordingly. Their immediate aim 
is the pulps, their hope the slicks. They work 
hard ; they deserve what they get. There is 
a second class. Their members polish, they 
furbish, they decorate and they smooth, and 
for their aims they have a mansion in Man- 
hattan, the Vanderbilts to tea and a cottage 
by the sea. They take pride in their work. 
They take pride in its glibness, its splendor, 
its glitter, its exactness, in anything that 
makes it palatable to the great mass of 
readers. Again a redoubtable ambition, and 
again nothing to quarrel. Often this second 
class is increased in numbers by those who 
somehow rise from the first, where their 
hammering, riveting, and love-potioning has 
not yet entirely corrugated their writing 
souls. 

Now consider the third class. These are 
the ones who are not so much spawned by 
the “little” magazines as they are harbored 
by them. They have no great aims finan- 
cially. They have their spasmodic dreams and 
chimeras, but they actually don’t believe in 
them. Not that they don’t wish for more 
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lucrative conditions. If with the least prick 
of their inventive and creative minds the 
milk of prosperity would come spouting their 
way, they would not object. But it doesn’t, 
and it never has, and perhaps it never will. 

Here then is the young writer. He has no 
income in his own, very little security, in 
fact, likely very few well posted and defined 
aims. The writing urge inveigles him when 
he is young. What to do with it? Usually, 
he does not consider the pulps at all, not at 
first. He is not especially enticed by any- 
thing needing a lot of labor in order to 
produce what has been written by hundreds 
of others. The slicks look like suns, and look- 
ing at them long enough they blind him. He 
learns readily, that unless he wants to attune 
his ways, their way, they are not an open 
and glimmering sesame for him. Right there 
most of them stop, and rightly so. Their first 
abortive attempts lead to nothing. 

There remain, however, a very few 
strange creatures, with a bee in their bon- 
nets, which buzzes and hums them to a pecu- 
liar kind of dreaming and a strange kind of 
expression. They discover at some time or 
another that they have something to say. 
They do say it, and after they have it out 
of their systems, it is somehow humanly 
necessary to do something about it. Body, 
heart and soul have gone into it. At least 
the body, heart and soul that was theirs dur- 
ing the hours it took them to write it. What 
to do with it? Lay it in a drawer? Most 
humans don’t like drawers for that purpose. 
The big magazines, the slicks, utterly impossi- 
ble! The thing is too personal. The pulps 
never even reach the periphery of possi- 
bilities. 

But, yes, there are the “little” magazines. 
He has seen one or two, he has heard of 
others. He investigates, or he sends blindly. 
If his story is good, it is almost inevitably 
taken, somewhere, and he has been launched 
upon the career of a writer, and he starts 
to build aircastles, breaks them down again, 
writes more of the same stuff, sees more of 
it in hard print ; he is in for it. 

What is he launched for? Not wealth, 
and not exactly fame. Only for a few hun- 
dred readers perhaps, several of them hyper- 
critical and hypersensitive. Not much re- 
ward! Still, if he is of the right kind he is 
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unquenchable. If he has courage and pa 
tience, he learned to imbibe more of thog 
qualities. He has to live, however. He ha 
to eat. He has to have a home, be it only 
a cabin in chickweed, or a_two-by-four 
room. 

Writing becomes almighty important to 
him, in fact, the important thing in his life 
He hears the old romantic cry go up: you 
must go down, you must perish, or bastardize 
your art. Nonsense! If he does, he proves 
likely that he was never worthy anyway, that 
he did not want hard enough to keep this 
one thing intact, this integrity, this faithful 
ness toward his own peculiar way of expres. 
sion. He may have to labor with his hands, 
he may have to eke out a livelihood in every- 
thing but the black, dead hours of night. Life 
may become such a mean thing for him that 
it reduces him to a creature akin to Shake. 
speare’s toad, ugly and venomous, yet always 
wearing its precious jewel in its head. Just 
so the jewel is there. It is going to shine. 
I’m not trying to be obstinately optimistic. 
God knows the struggle for many of them 
is mighty hard. Any of them will know what 
I mean, however, if they are at all in earnest 
about their writing. As to a car, and chiffon 
hose for the wife, and a dime-a-point bridge 
game; they are not in his sphere. Those 
may be the worries of my second class. 

I have many writing friends, who write 
more or less consistently, and usually very 
persistently. They eke out a living, even with 
children to feed, and somehow they manage 
to have a few hours to spare as wholly their 
own. Those hours and what comes out of 
them are worth ten times more than all the 
others ; not to everybody, understand, but to 
them. There are several others who have 
part time jobs or easy jobs, to tide them over 
to better days, though they are not even too 
hopeful of better days. Now let us leave the 
chiaroscuro effect, and see what there is to 
be seen in the whole light. 


OR want of anything better, I shall take 

myself as example. I came up by way 

of the “little” magazines, and still dwell 

among them with pleasure. My example 

won’t be an especially rosy colored one. There 

are worse, and there are better. You can 
supply the names yourself, perhaps. It 
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happened approximately so: 

There came a day I wrote a short story. 
I had been writing poetry for some time, and 
had netted a few minor acceptances. I had 
written one or two short stories in college 
days, neat mediocrities. Somehow there was 
something in me this time that needed say- 
ing. I put everything into it, it came, it left 
me more or less stunned. There it was, and 
I had done it. Next, of course, it had to 
be shown somewhere. I knew plenty of maga- 
zines, but instinctively I knew that what I 
had produced was for the “little” magazines. 
There were not nearly so many four or five 
years ago as there are now. There were, 
of course, those scentless paper flowers to 
beckon the novice, those little vanity maga- 
zines, or similar sequestered and _tinseled 
things. You may land upon them, like a 
hummingbird, on a paper flower, but if you 
are made of the stuff you should be made 
of, you won’t tarry long. 

But there I was, with my first story, the 
first real one. I contemplated the result, and 
contemplating wrote another. Then, what to 
do. There was a magazine called Pagany— 
now defunct—a bright red covered exciting 
little magazine, one of the most exciting. I 
sent the first story there; the second one to 
another called Forge. The result toppled me 
over. They were taken and from Pagany 
came the promise of five dollars, from the 
other only glory. So the two drops had caused 
aripple. The impetus was sufficient. A few 
weeks later they appeared, and that was 
something else to be excited about. In the 
meanwhile I had written other stories and 
sent them out to other little magazines, some 
of them came back, some were taken, for 
never a penny. I didn’t expect the penny. If 
it came I accepted it gratefully, and some- 
what with surprise. 

My first splurge was not yet done with 
me. Several things happened in the weeks 
following the appearance of those first two 
stories. There were letters from four reputa- 
ble publishers; did I have longer work up 
my sleeve, would I let them see it? A letter 
came from Edward J. O’Brien, talking about 
three stars, and asking for a short biograph- 
ical note. There were two other little maga- 
unes, about to start, asking for material. All 
that from two little stories, neither of them 
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longer than two thousand words. There had 
been observers and there had been readers; 
I was duly surprised. I had been somewhat 
self-conscious of my first, almost tentative 
croak. Then to find that there had been 
something individual in that croak, some- 
thing a bit more strident, or plaintive, or 
handsome, well, that was something to 
cogitate about. It gave courage, it spurred 
on, it stimulated. That year was not exactly 
done with me. Other little magazine came 
soliciting material, a literary agent came 
peeking furtively in my burrow for some- 
thing promising, there was a reprint here, 
and my name mentioned there; no fanfare 
and no calliope, but a whisper in one corner, 
and a little trumpet on some little distant hill. 
It was enough. I did not ask for more. 
That was the first year. Publishers had 
clamored for your work! You realize months 
and years later that it wasn’t clamoring at 
all. But for your soul’s sake you interpret it 
as clamoring. You sit down in your spare 
spaces of time, and you get The Big Novel 
out of your system, like no one else has ever 
done it before, as no one else will ever do it 
again. It’s a matter of terrific pride and 
endless concern. In the meanwhile more 
stories are written and printed and read and 
recognized. From time to time you are startled 
by an occasional mite of a check, or a prom- 
ise that you'll get one in a few months, 
maybe. I am still talking about my personal 
experiences, of course. That second year 
was much like the first, a development and 
extension of it. Things did not hurry. 


After that first startling spurt there came 
calms, bringing with them a certain amount 
of inevitable misgivings and qualms. On I 
went, however, writing every spare bit of my 
time, sometimes too hurriedly, sometimes too 
self-confidently, sometimes varily and with 
the most loving and patient care. I was hold- 
ing on to a small job, paying enough to keep 
my head above water. Such jobs cannot al- 
ways be found. Nowadays relief may be 
easier. However, I soon discovered that this 
writing business had its sidelines. From it 
branch other things, not too alien or too dan- 
gerously close to warp this integrity of yours. 

There are books to be reviewed, for a 
pittance, of course. You may be fortunate 
enough to get a little column to do, in your 
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local paper, or elsewhere. If you are linguist- 
ically inclined you can get things to translate. 
There are other branches. I choose translat- 
ing, mainly because I knew one or two 
languages in which the field was not crowded. 
This is no indication of any astuteness, rather 
of accident. That second year brought me 
some things to translate, for a newspaper, for 
a few journals, and later some juvenile books. 
Also, I took sharper notice of the magazine 
world, and read the writer’s magazines. The 
latter were not primarily for writers like me, 
but they contained much that was valuable. 
I started to send out stories to the quality 
magazines. First, however, I learned to at- 
tune them not wholly to myself but to the 
potential reader. That was something new. 
It seemed almost like compromise. But it 
wasn’t and the results were gratifying; no 
immediate acceptances, but also no bare re- 
jection slips. In fact, the editors seemed ex- 
cellent fellows, genuinely interested, going 
out of their way sometimes to give you a hint 
or two. Before that second year was over I 
landed with Scribner’s with a neat check to 
show me that all was well. A few months 
later the story appeared. But that happened 
during the third year. 

That year saw other increases. More stories 
were taken, more recognized, ‘more things 
solicited, this time even with payment. I kept 
my eyes open, via the writer’s magazines, and 
found new magazines popping up, some not 
too savory, some adventurous enough to seem 
hospitable, several worth trying. In the mean- 
time the novel was done, the publishers were 
reading it, shaking their heads over it, gesti- 
culating, hinting, proposing, and I received 
the first jars; they were not at all eager to 
gobble it up as it stood. That hurt a little. 
Others looked at it, still others watched and 
advised, but after many trips out, and with 
still some publishers to spare who had asked 
to see, I found myself signing a contract. 
The big thing had happened. The world 
looked brighter. 


More stories were accepted, my income 
from them increased. I dropped my job. 
After all, one could live on six hundred a 
year. Courageously I faced that year, hit 
rockbottom once or twice, had my low mo- 
ments, but I survived. The first book ap- 
peared. It brought in less than several short 
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stories I had written in one sitting. But if 
brought a little recognition. 


After four years of writing, here I am with 
some sixty stories published, not counting a 
much greater number of poems, even though 
a huge percentage of them have gone to little, 
non-paying magazines ; with a book published, 
with another ready to see the light before 
long, with still another started. As adjuncts 
there were other matters: a prize or two re. 
ceived, reprints, occasional book reviews, an 
article or two, three or four books translated, 
and still I considered my soul intact. I still 
squeeze along financially, with an occasional 
grand gesture at the horse races or something 
of its sort. Others have fared better, some 
considerably worse. I don’t know what good 
my personal experience will do as encourage- 
ment. But there are the facts, and from them 
I dare make some deductions. 

Supposing you are of those people who 
must say things in your own way, after look- 
ing and observing in your particular way, 
without any desire for compromise. That, of 
course, is in the beginning. You are bound 
to land in the little magazines. What hap- 
pens? 1. You see your story in print, and 
perhaps that makes you cock your eye to see 
it as others see it. That in turn gives you 
wider outlook and wider attentiveness. 2. You 
are read by a few hundred people. 3. You 
find that people not only read you but single 
you out; you get an occasional letter. 4. The 
publisher’s scouts have become aware of you. 
That leads you to starting on a novel, almost 
inevitably. 5. You are perhaps reprinted, 
quoted. 6. You find that after others read 
you, recognize and understand you, that 
there are souls like yours, and you find that 
attuning yourself to them is no compromise 
at all. The result may lead you to strike out 
for richer fields, and ycu discover that per- 
haps unwittingly you have prepared your 
own road to them. 7. There are those at 
tendant little aisles and alleys you learn to 
slip into for succor and sustenance: book re- 
viewing, translating, doing articles, columns, 
all without any danger toward dimming that 
precious jewel in your head. 

What more need I add. You started and 
you grow. If you don’t grow, you were evr 
dently not meant for growth. Eventually 
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you'll realize it. There is also the possibility 
you are too great or too precious. Not much 
can be done about that. Early you will learn 
something else. Those first, very exclusive, 
very body-and-soul-searing pieces of yours, 
may start to look pretty puerile and fluttery 
after a few years. That doesn’t matter. You 
have kept one thing intact, no matter how 
small and crinkled it was at first: your own 
way of seeing, saying and formulating things. 
Soon you'll learn that there isn’t so much 
new and so much personal to say that hasn’t 
been duplicated by others at some time. But 
in the meanwhile you have kept intact what 
was yours personally, the chrysalis from 
which emerges that which is all your own in 
some degree or some sheen or some texture ; 
your own personal style and your own out- 
look. That in itself is worth everything ; all 
the years of patience and courage and even 
suffering. It is that which will keep you go- 
ing, and get you somewhere someday, almost 
exactly to the degree and extent that you 
want to be there. That is important. 


Peter O’Crotty, editor of the Monterey 
Beacon, in California, sounds the triumphant 
note of the little magazine editor just finished 
his first year. We thought you’d enjoy read- 
ing it, and have reprinted it: 

“On August 11, 1935, a very few weeks 
away, the little Monterey Beacon be- 
comes one year old. 

“To those who have tried, as we have 
done in the past, and failed, nursing 
many a gazette that has died ere its spurs 
were won, we expect sympathy and con- 
gratulations, and maybe a cigar. 

“The Beacon was started in a peculiar 
way. It has survived many vissisitudes 
in the same peculiar fashion. Of a very 
few of its issues, we are very proud. Of 
many we simply blush and turn our head 
away if someone finds them and shows 
them to us. There have been lonely 
vigils when this ancient one hand-fed 
a rickety old press with two pages at a 
ime, and there have been moments, such 
as the time when we first turned over 
the Lee Two Revolution Carrier Deliv- 
ery Press, that a glow of glory suffused us. 
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“Once, during the year, before we 
had our own linotype, and we traveled 
miles through the night to have the copy 
set up in another town, we wrote a serial 
each Sunday on a packing box, just to 
fill up space. It was a lousy serial. We 
forgot our heroine, from week to week, 
and sometimes we even forgot the title 
of the serial. And no one cared. The 
space was filled. 


“Now, all that has changed. Dave 
Cooke, an old time partner of ours, is 
making things hum. And book publish- 
ing, and special editions, are all in the 
bag. From Los Angeles we have im- 
ported Jim Taylor, acting for a while as 
Ad man, but a star pressman if there 
ever was one. Each night the lads in 
the press knock off work, the boys in the 
stables, and the gents in the duck farm 
all get together and we play a version 
of the Sport of Kings, our own Beacon 
House polo. You can slug your oppo- 
nent with a mallet, but you mustn’t hit 
a horse. Jack Matthews, and Scotty 
Booth, and “Gorilla” Watkins, of the 
Dining Room, play us, and beat us, and 
have a big time doing it. But all in all, 
few of the lads would trade jobs with 
anybody, and we’d hate like hell to have 
them do it if they would.” 





FOLLOWING are the names of most ac- 
tive little magazines. 

When sending a script always keep a car- 
bon copy, for these magazines are earth’s 
fragile children. Their average life is less 
than three years. If you are a quality writer, 
with a fresh viewpoint, and have something 
to say, you will get acceptances readily from 
these magazines. Your best length is 3,000 
to 4,000 words. However, this 1s no market 
for rejected slick or pulp paper stories, nor 
for Cinderella stories. 

These magazines have been used by scores 
of men and women whose novels and fiction 
today are a vibrant part of American liter- 
ary activity. The little magazines are read 
by book and quality editors. While one or 
two of your stories in them may miss the 
editorial reader; three or four will mesh in 
someplace ; if what you write is good. Some 
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writers, after several little magazine accept- 
ances, make up small portfolios of their pub- 
lished material and send it out to book and 
quality editors with a brief courteous note 
asking the editor if he wishes to see “one of 
my stories which was written with your 
magazine in mind.” Naturally the intelli- 
gent writer will only send such a note to an 
editor for whom he has a specific script, as 
letters of this nature, backed up by quality 
published material in little magazines gener- 
ally bring the writer prompt cordial invita- 
tion to submit work. 


The Little Magazines 


Advance, 248 Harrison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
J. C. Seidel, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a 
copy in the United States, and 20c in Canada; 
80c a year, $1.10 in Canada. Some of their best 
writers are Donald Rand, Walter Ledgeworth, Al- 
fred Morang, I. K. Cohen, Rose Parker, and Ger- 
trude Epstein. 

The Anvil, c/o Will Wharton, 5431 Notting- 
ham Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Jack Conroy and 
Walter Snow are Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 15c 
a copy; 8 issues for $1.00. Has a circulation of 
4000. A few of the writers whom they have fea- 
tured are Josephine Johnson, Louis Mamet, Joseph 
Kalar, Martha Dodd, and Sonora Babb. 

The Argonaut, 544 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. W. Sprague Holden, Managing 
Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
Among their contributors are Ambrose Bierce, 
Gertrude Atherton, Charles C. Dobie, Stewart E. 
White, and Jack London. 

Common Sense, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Alfred M. Bingham, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Has a paid circula- 
tion of 12,850. Their contributors are largely 
established writers and persons widely known in 
public life. 

Direction, A Quarterly of New Literature, P. 
O. Box 555, Peoria, Ill. Kerker Quinn, Nelson 
Bittner, Howard Nutt, and Rhody Fisher are the 
Editors. Issued quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1 a year. 
Some of their contributors are Komroff, Spender, 
Caldwell, Boyle, Frost, Pound, Cabell, Aldington, 
and Aiken. 


The Dubuque Dial, 75 West 17th Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Karlton Kelm, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually ; 30c a copy; 55c a year. A few 


of their best contributors are Josephine W. John- 
son, James T. Farrell, David Cornel De Jong, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Josephine Herbst, Fred R. Miller, 
William Kelm, Karlton Kelm, Erling Larsen, 
Thomas Cummings, and Dora Klor. 

Fight, Against War and Fascism, 112 East 19th 
Street, Room 605, New York City. Liston M. 
Oak, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. Has a circulation of about 30,000. Some 




































































of the more prominent writers for this magazine 
are Frank Palmer, Henri Barbusse, Louis Peri- 
gaud, Corliss Lamont, Bruce Crawford, and 
Kanju Kato. 

Frontier and Midland, Missoula, Mont. H. G. 
Merriam, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. Writers whom they have helped 
bring forward are Grace Stone Coates, Upton 
Terrell, Laurence Pratt, William Saroyan, Robert 
Tod Stuckman, and José Garcia Villa. 

Literary America, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Kenneth Houston, Editor. Issued monthly: 
35c a copy; $4 a year. 7 

The Literary World, 12 Mt. Morris Park West 
New York City. Victor Robinson, M. D., Editor. 
Published irregularly ; 10c a copy; $1 for twelve 
issues. Devoted to English translations of foreign 
writers, several of whom have made their first 
English appearance in The Literary World. 

The Monterey Beacon, Beacon House, Beacon 
Hill, Monterey, Calif. Peter O’Crotty, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $3 a year. Some of 
their best writers are William Hogan, John Stein- 
beck, Hedwiga Tice, Joseph Joel Keith, Sara H. 
Carleton, Frederic Burt, and James Hupper. 


The New Humanist, 330 South Dearborm 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Raymond B. Bragg, Editor. 
E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. Issued bi- 


monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year, Canadian, 
$1.75 a year. Their more prominent writers in- 
clude John Dewey, Harry E. Barnes, and Harold 
Buschman. 

The New Talent, 24 West 20th Stret, New York 
City. E.G. Arnold and David Bernstein, Editors. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c an issue; $1 a year. A few 
of the writers whom they have featured are Nola 
Henderson, Emanuel Berkenfeld, Robert Kalvar, 
Frederick Scribner, Lawrence C. Woodman, Rob- 
ert O. Erisman, Louise Janus, Warren C. Hud- 
dlestone, and Erling Larsen. 

New Theatre, P. O. Box 67, Station O, New 
York City. Herbert Kline, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 

Partisan Review, 430 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Philip Rahv, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15¢ a copy; $1 for eight issues. Among their con- 
tributors are Tillie Lerner, Nelson Algren, and Al- 
fred Hayes. 

Pollen, 1046% Ingraham Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Lawrence A. Harper and Irene Kilbourne, 
Editors. Issued irregularly; 10c a copy. Their 
contributors include Charles Saxe Becker, Harry 
Hay, Irene Kilbourne, Paul Corey, and M. J. 
Cunningham. 

Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 30c a copy; $1 a year. Some of their best 
contributors are Jesse Stuart, José Garcia Villa, 
Marie Sandoz (winner of Atlantic Monthly prt 
for non-fiction, 1935), Dorothy Thomas, William 
March and Albert Harper. ; 

Prelude, 9235 Agnes Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
John M. Brinnin, Gordon Smith, Editors. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; seven issues for 
Among the writers whom they have helped to 
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bring forward are Lenore Collins, Robert New- 
man, and Anteo J. Tarini. 

Sanctuary, 693 East 99th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Jon Edgar Webb, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $1.59 a year. Their writers 
include Vardis Fisher, William Saroyan, H. E. 
Bates, George J. Michalopoulos, John Rood, and 
August W. Derleth. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. John H. McGinnis, S. D. 
Myres, Jr.. Henry Smith are Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. Their con- 
tributors include Stanley Vestal and Frank Dobie. 

Vernier, 64 Stanley Street, Dumont, New Jer- 
sey. Charles A. Abels, and H. Beatrice Abels are 
Editors. Issued quarterly, 30c a copy; $1.10 a 
year. 

The following are new publications in the field, 
about which we have no other information: 

Creage, 402 West 33rd Street, New York City. 

The Contemporary Review, 14 Mayfield Street, 
Portland, Maine. The Editors are Alfred Morang 
and Harry Brown. This magazine will not begin 
publication until the fall. 

Exchange Quarterly, 807 East Broadway, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 

Falcon Magazine, 407 West State Street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Aldo A. Pellin, Editor. 

New Art Review, 135 Main Street, Paterson, 
N. J. Official publication of the Paterson New 
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Art group. Welcomes articles on drama, play 
production, trade unionism, fine arts, music, the 
dance, literature, and proletarian short stories and 
poetry. Peter Griffith is Editor. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mex- 
ico, Aubuquerque, N. Mex. 

The Sling, Literary Magazine, c/o Alfred Mor- 
ang, 562 Congress Street, Room 617, Portland, 
Maine. Proletarian slant. 

Southern Review, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Other “little magazines” of importance are: 

Hilltop, High Springs, Florida. 

Kosmos, Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Lance, 2512 E. 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Magazine, 522 California Bank Building, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Manuscript, 17 West Washington Street, 
Athens, Ohio. (This magazine is on its way 
up. Ed.) 

The Rocking Horse, 820 Irving Place, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Script, 9492 Dayton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Bob Wagner, Editor. 

Trend, 16 East 43rd Street, New York City. 





Agate Lines and Media Records 
Many a writer not conversant with the pub- 
lishing business will find Tide an interesting maga- 
zine to glance at once in a while. Twenty cents 
the copy. Address 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sympathy - - - 


Your acid test in selecting your literary critic should be: “Can he understand 


MY difficulties and help ME?” 


He can-—if he is willing to give your manuscript his personal attention—if he 
has enthusiasm and interest in your work—if he has the sympathetic insight 


that comes from years of practical experience. 


My professional success has been built on these three factors: Personal attention. 
Practical guidance. Sympathetic understanding. For: 

I take the time to be specific. I not only point out your faults and your virtues, 
I mark your manuscript paragraph 


but I tell you when and where they occur. 





by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail where you achieve the pro- 


fessional touch and where your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your 
Finally, I find your markets. 


treatment, your construction. 


Send me one of your stories. 


could Possibly obtain elsewhere. 
Your Stories .. . FREE. 


‘... Your letter with 
news of my first sale 
reached me this morn- 
ing and I must say, 


Within one week I'll return it to you with the Mr. Thomas, that it 
most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that you 
Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling 


was through your in- 
sight into my faults, 
and your ability to ex- 
plain and rectify 
them, that [ succeeded 
in turning out my 


Special Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words. With your first first salable story. 


story send along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I'll give 


Your method of mark- 
ing the manuscript 


the second Story the same careful criticism as the first ... FREE. fal By ~ 9 a 


could have succeeded 
without it. None of 


the other agents I 
ARD TH tried—and I have tried 
plenty—did this. . .” 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


W. C. HOLLAND, 


NEW YORK CITY Baltimore, Md. 
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SONG WRITING 


for 
TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a_ permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were pla aced by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
layed over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 

BC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that every 
- we service can stand upon its own merits. THE SE 

RE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients of our 
one are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HiT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music_to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your sor 

over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Se 
is on. the ground here in Hollywood and knows Tai 

Picture and Music Publishing requirements, Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 


offered. 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 









Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 

Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 

a@ new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on 

request. We publish the largest standard music edition in 

the West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 

5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 

Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 


ONG POET Send for our 
50-50 Plan 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 

















SONGWRITERS 


Give your songs a chance. Have your lyrics analyzed 
by an Internationally known critic before having them 
set to music. Free examination and prompt report on 


manuscripts. 
LEE ICE MELODIES 


Song Service That Satisfies 
P. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 
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“Banzal 


By Rosert Lau 


This article has been read by Dr. K. C¢. 
Kondo, Director of the Japanese Language 
Education Association, who pronounced it 
accurate. Since he probably knows his own 
language, you can take the following for 
being authentic. We've had many requests 
for this, but had a hard time getting it. 
This is one of a series of language articles 
covering trades, dialects and foreign coun- 
tries. 


“Hayo!” cried the Jap. “Quick!” 

Amerikajin—American. 

Shinajin—Chinese. 

Nihonjin—Japanese. 

Tomodachi—friend. 

“Ohayo!” greeted the Jap. “Good mom- 
ing!” 

Bimbo-nin—poor man. 

Kanemochi—trich man. 

Kuroi—black. 








Shiroi—white. 
Hito—man. 
knife. 
“Konnichi wa!”—‘‘Good day!” 
Inu—dog. 
Neko—cat. 


Uma—horse. 

“Buta!” the Jap spat. “Pig!” 
Kodomo—child, children 
Oto-san—father. 
Oka-san—mother. 

Ni-san—elder brother. 
Ne-san—elder sister. 
Oto-to—younger brother. 
Imo-to—younger sister. 
“Konban wa!”—‘Good evening! 
Watakushi—I; Watashi (colloquial). 
Anata—you ; anta (colloquial). 
Anohito—he ; that man. 

“Asoko,” the Jap pointed. “There.” 
Koko—here. 

Soko—there (in close proximity). 
Are—that yonder. 

Sore—it; that (in close proximity). 
Kore—this. 

Abunai—dangerous. 

“So desu ka?”—“Is that so?” 
Okii—big. 

Yama—mountain. 


” 


Kawa—triver. 

Teppo—gun. 

Utsu—shoot. 

“Baka!” the captain roared. “Fool!” 
Byoki—-sick. 

Kusa—grass. 

K yo—today. 

Asu—tomorrow. 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 7) 


MIMEOGRAPHING, 200 for 95c, prepaid. Letter 
Shop, Red Wing, Minn. 


YOUR PERSONAL PLANETARY INDICATIONS for 
one year—questions answered. This is my regular 
five-dollar service given to you for $3.00. Send 
money order or cash with date and place of birth, 
hour if known. Wilma Merker, 431 West 22nd, 
New York City. 


WRITERS, ARTISTS are invited to sponsor exclusive 
colony, 75 miles from New York. Christian, adults 
only. Round table criticisms, simple recreations, 
co-operative inexpensive season, yearly. Suite 705, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WANT HOME WORK? I can supply you with valu- 
able information. Send one dollar. Box 47, 
Bloomington, Ill 


LET ME DRAMATIZE YOUR STORY for radio. 
Profits shared equally. Write for details. Logan, 
513 14th, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





USE the personal columns of WRITER’S 
Dicest to buy and sell trade slan- 
guage terms. Do you know the dialect 
of any one tradeP If so, several of the 
40,000 readers of the Dicest will be 
needing this information for a story or 
article. Advertise in the Personal Col- 
umns of the Dicest to buy or sell the 
trade terms you know, or want to know. 
Here are a few samples: 
RESTAURANT SLANG. Have worked as dish washer, 


short order cook, and waiter. Complete list of “OK 
Eat Shop” slang for $1. Your name. Your address. 


PRINTER’S LINGO. Have been linotype compositor 
for four years and will supply printer’s and en- 
graver’s lingo. Send post card stating needs. Your 


name and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO OF TAXI CAB DRIVERS. 
Must be accurate and detailed. State experience and 
what you can offer. Your name and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO USED ON A SHEEP RANCH. 
bern pay $2 for authentic complete list. Name and 
address. 


AM A BROKER IN LINGOS OF ALL TRADES. 
Send me what you want to sell or buy and how 
much you will pay or how much you want. Name 
and address. 


— 


Kino—yesterday. 

Kirito cut. 

Mizu—water. 

Sake—Japanese rice-wine (alcoholic contents 
about 12%.) 

Sochu—intoxicating liquor (more potent). 

Awamori—liquor (still more potent). 

“Nomo!” the Jap said. “Drink!” 

Taberu—eat. 

“Gojobu desu ka?”—‘“Are you well?” 

“Jobu desu”—“I am well.” 

Tsuyoi—strong. 

Chisai—small. 

Toi—good. 

Warui—bad. 

Tuka—go. 

“Hai!” —“Yes 1” 

“Kinasai,” he said, beckoning. “Come here.” 
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HERE'S PROOF — 


A recent check-up revealed that one-third of our clients had 
been secured for us by the unsolicited efforts of regular 
clients. That is because of the friendly personal service we 
give. If you want attention addressed to your individual 
needs rather than standardized formula, that is what we 
offer. And you pay a big part of the cost of working with 
us with a story we teach you to write. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.’ This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. 


Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


Home Office: 2701B Monterey St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sales Office: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 


I have been associated with the large publishing companies 


for many years and will help you get your songs before 
audiences with fine orchestrations, and copies into the 
music stores with beautiful title pages. Write at once. 

BURRELL VAN BUREN 
5S McClurg Bldg., 


Chicago 





The Lord Helps Those... 


I sell my own material. This is of little interest to you. 
BUT—when I can show you how to sell your own material, 
what then? 

You can reach the SELLING POINT through my careful 
sentence by sentence CRITICISM-REVISION. With the sell- 


ing point reached, my personal agents will peddle your script 
to possible markets. 1 don’t GUARANTEE TO SELL every 
yarn you send me. I do guarantee to refund every penny you 
pay me if you aren’t satisfied that I’ve lived up to my claims. 

Scripts are read by two competent critics before I give my 
opinion. This assures a thoroughly rigid survey and report. 

Rates are modest. Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 


up to 6000. Novelettes, $2. Novels, $4. Free copyrighted 
criticism chart with each reading as well as an unbiased 


opinion as to your chances of success. If you need criticism- 
revision, the reading fee applies as part payment. If the 
script needs no changes it will be marketed for 10 per cent 


commission. No charge for resubmission of any script, 

Send for Brochure A which lists complete details of my 
services for writers. And remember—I A RETURN 
POSTAGE ON ALL SCRIPTS SUBMITTED. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS & CONSULTANTS 
P. O. Box 1837 Hollywood, California 











REAL HELP FOR WRITERS: former edi- 
tor will read manuscripts personally, giving in- 
structive criticism and marketing help. One 
dollar per thousand words—special eighty cents 
per thousand for juveniles and book lengths. 
Also individual lessons at one dollar per lesson. 
Minimum ten lessons, based on particular needs. 


D. BUSHNELL COFFEEN 


419 West 119th Street NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a_ permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
layed over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 

BC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that every 
song we service can stand upon its own merits. THES 
ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients of our 
service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HiT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows faiking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements, Inteiligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to 

selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details oi 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 


offered. 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Blidg., Wester Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 

Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 

a@ new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on 

request. We publish the largest standard music edition in 

the West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 

5617 Hollywood Blivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 

Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


ey Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 











SONG POETS sexes 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 








SONGWRITERS 


Give your songs a chance, Have your lyrics analyzed 
by an Internationally known critic before having them 
set to music. Free examination and prompt report on 


manuscripts. 
LEE ICE MELODIES 


Song Service That Satisfies 
P. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 
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“Banzal 


By Rosert Lau 


This article has been read by Dr. K. ¢. 
Kondo, Director of the Japanese Language 
Education Association, who pronounced it 
accurate. Since he probably knows his own 
language, you can take the following for 
being authentic. We've had many requests 
for this, but had a hard time getting it. 
This is one of a series of language articles 
covering trades, dialects and foreign coun- 
tries. 


“Hayo!” cried the Jap. “Quick!” 

Amerikajin—American. 

Shinajin—Chinese. 

} it apanese. 

Tomodachi—friend. 

“Ohayo!” greeted the Jap. “Good mom- 
ing!” 

Bimbo-nin—poor man. 

Kanemochi—trich man. 

Furoi—black. 

S hiroi—white. 

Hito—man. 

Naifu—knife. 

“Konnichi wa!”—“Good day!” 

Inu—dog. 

Neko—cat. 

Uma—horse. 

“Buta!” the Jap spat. “Pig!” 

Kodomo—child, children. 

Oto-san—father. 

Oka-san—mother. 

Ni-san—elder brother. 

Ne-san—elder sister. 

Oto-to—younger brother. 

Imo-to—younger sister. 

“Konban wa!”’—‘Good evening! 

Watakushi—1; Watashi (colloquial). 

Anata—you ; anta (colloquial). 

Anohito—he ; that man. 

“Asoko,” the Jap pointed. “There.” 

Koko—here. 

Soko—there (in close proximity). 

Are—that yonder. 

Sore—it; that (in close proximity). 

Kore—this. 

A bunai—dangerous. 

“So desu ka?”—“Is that so?” 

Okii—big. 

Yama—mountain. 

Kawa—river. 

Teppo—gun. 

Utsu—shoot. 

“Baka!” the captain roared. “Fool!” 

Byoki—-sick. 

Kusa—grass. 

K yo—today. 

Asu—tomorrow. 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 7) 


MIMEOGRAPHING, 200 for 95c, prepaid. Letter 
Shop, Red Wing, Minn. 


YOUR PERSONAL PLANETARY INDICATIONS for 
one year—questions answered. This is my regular 
five-dollar service given to you for $3.00. Send 
money order or cash with date and place of birth, 
hour if known. Wilma Merker, 431 West 22nd, 
New York City. 


WRITERS, ARTISTS are invited to sponsor exclusive 
colony, 75 miles from New York. Christian, adults 
only. Round table criticisms, simple recreations, 
co-operative inexpensive season, yearly. Suite 705, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WANT HOME WORK? I can supply you with valu- 
able information. Send one dollar. Box 47, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


LET ME DRAMATIZE YOUR STORY for radio. 
Profits shared equally. Write for details. Logan, 
513 14th, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





USE the personal columns of WRITER’S 
Dicest to buy and sell trade slan- 
guage terms. Do you know the dialect 
of any one trade? If so, several of the 
40,000 readers of the Dicest will be 
needing this information for a story or 
article. Advertise in the Personal Col- 
umns of the Dicest to buy or sell the 
trade terms you know, or want to know. 
Here are a few samples: 
RESTAURANT SLANG. Have worked as dish washer, 


short order cook, and waiter. Complete list of “OK 
Eat Shop” slang for $1. Your name. Your address. 


PRINTER’S LINGO. Have been linotype compositor 
for four years and will supply printer’s and en- 
graver’s lingo. Send post card stating needs. Your 
name and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO OF TAXI CAB DRIVERS. 
Must be accurate and detailed. State experience and 
what you can offer. Your name and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO USED ON A SHEEP RANCH. 
be pay $2 for authentic complete list. Name and 
address. 


1 AM A BROKER IN LINGOS OF ALL TRADES. 
Send me what you want to sell or buy and how 
much you will pay or how much you want. Name 
and address. 


Kino—yesterday. 

Kirito cut. 

Mizu—water. 

Sake—Japanese rice-wine (alcoholic contents 
about 12%.) 

Sochu—intoxicating liquor (more potent). 

Awamori—liquor (still more potent). 

“Nomo!” the Jap said. “Drink!” 

Taberu—eat. 

“Gojobu desu ka?”—“Are you well?” 

“Jobu desu”—“I am well.” 

Tsuyoi—strong. 

Chisai—small. 

Toi—good. 

Warui—bad. 

Tuka—go. 

“Hai!” “Yes!” 

“Kinasai,” he said, beckoning. ‘Come here.” 
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HERE'S PROOF — 


A recent check-up revealed that one-third of our clients had 
been secured for us by the unsolicited efforts of regular 
clients. That is because of the friendly personal service we 
give. If you want attention addressed to your individual 
needs rather than standardized formula, that is what we 
offer. And you pay a big part of the cost of working with 
us with a story we teach you to write. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.’ This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. 


Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


Home Office: 2701B Monterey St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sales Office: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 


I have been associated with the large publishing companies 


for many years and will help you get your songs before 
audiences with fine orchestrations, and copies into the 
music stores with beautiful title pages. Write at once. 

BURRELL VAN BUREN 
5S McClurg Bldg.; 


Chicago 





The Lord Helps Those... 


I sell my own material. This is of little interest to you. 
BUT—when I can show you how to sell your own material, 
what then? 

You can reach the SELLING POINT through my careful 
sentence by sentence CRITICISM-REVISION. With the sell- 
ing point reached, my personal agents will peddle your script 
to possible markets. I don’t GUARANTEE TO SELL every 
yarn you send me. I do guarantee to refund every penny you 
pay me if you aren’t satisfied that I’ve lived up to my claims. 

Scripts are read by two competent critics before I give my 
opinion. This assures a thoroughly rigid survey and report. 

Rates are modest. Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 
up to 6000. Novelettes, $2. Novels, $4. Free copyrighted 


criticism chart with each reading as well as an unbiased 
opinion as to your chances of success. If you need criticism- 
revision, the reading fee applies as part payment. If the 
script needs no changes it will be marketed for 10 per cent 


commission. No charge for resubmission of any script, 

Send for Brochure A which lists complete details of my 
services for writers. And remember—I PAY RETURN 
POSTAGE ON ALL SCRIPTS SUBMITTED. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS & CONSULTANTS 
P. O. Box 1837 Hollywood, California 











REAL HELP FOR WRITERS: former edi- 
tor will read manuscripts personally, giving in- 
structive criticism and marketing help. One 
dollar per thousand words—special eighty cents 
per thousand for juveniles and book lengths. 
Also individual lessons at one dollar per lesson. 
Minimum ten lessons, based on particular needs. 


D. BUSHNELL COFFEEN 


419 West 119th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


I can _ show you how to write to sell. Recommended by 
Little, Brown & Company, Street & Smith, and others. 
Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 

Was your short story returned? For a dollar and postage 
I will read it and tell you why. Competent revision up to 
five thousand words three dollars and postage. 

Let me see that novel you haven’t sold. I am having 
gratifying success with novels, Inclose stamp. 


P. O. Box 88 Boston, Mass. 








YOUR POEM MAY APPEAR— 


OR PROSE, with career; portrait—in our “‘Atlantean’’ vol. 
placed in big centers. Prefer poems 16-20 lines. If prose, 30- 
word tributes to someone. Plan on request; send Mss 
promptly for consideration, without obligation. (Stamped 
envelope enclosed.) Keep copies; cannot assume transit loss. 
$$$ PRIZES PRIZES PRIZES $$$ 
Literary contests, aside from above, open to all. Conditions 
on request. (Stamped envelope please. 

K. R. GIBSON, Publisher, Sherwood Pk., Yonkers, N. Y. 








WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don’t sit by with the notion that criticism is a ‘‘game’’. Try 
again. I do not claim to be the only values-giving critic ex- 
tant, but I do make full, constructive report in detail on every 
manuscript, and know what I am talking about. My circulars, 
free. My eight concise prints covering story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser 
Route 1 HEMET, CALIF. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, carbon free, 35c per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 
one way. First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 


invited. 
MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5409 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 








WANTED 


Book-Length Manuscripts for Publication. 
Have Your Book Published. 


No writer ever succeeds in any other way. 
It will pay you to investigate our plan. 


Address: The Daylion Company, Washington, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately, carbon copy free. 40c per 
thousand words. Verse 2c per line. Minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. Fee should accompany inquiries. 


FIDELITY TYPING SERVICE 
Wilson Bldg., 308 N. High St. SALEM, IND. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Unexcelled typing service to Writers and Authors; 
accuracy and promptness at 40c per 1,000 words; 
good quality paper used and carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Poetry, 2c per line. First class work guaranteed. 


EDWARD EVERETTE 
Judson Hotel Greenville, S. C. 











REVISION—CRITICISM—TYPING 
AND MARKETING 


of your manuscript, personally done by the author of 
the new book, ‘“‘Social Economic Security by Constitu- 
tional Means.”” Dr. Mayer-Daxlanden, 179 East 78th, 
New York, N. Y. (Free copy with every $5 fee.) 

Fees: $2.00 first 1000 words, $1 every additional 
1000. Novels up to 30,000 words, $25. 








Mise—store. 

Machi—town. 

Sen—cent. 

Yen—dollar. 

Obake—ghost. 

Amai—sweet. 

Nigai—bitter. 

Gozen—forenoon. 

Gogo—afternoon. 

Ban—evening. 

Shima—island (Hawaii-shima, Tsu-shima, etc.) 

Dare ?”—‘Who?’ 

**Nani?”—“What?’ 

“Chotto machi nasai’”—‘Wait just a moment,” 

“Kekko na otenki desu”—“It is a nice day 
today.” 

“Ohairi kudasoi’”—‘Please come in.” 

“Nani ka sashiage masho ka?”—‘‘What can I do 
for you?” 

“Gomen kudasai” He bowed. “Excuse me.” 

*Arigato”—“Thank you.” 

The Japanese always sign their last name 
first. When speaking respectfully to one an- 
other they employ the word “san,” which is 
equivalent to “mister,” after the man’s name. 
For instance: “Tanaka-san.” Following are 
some Japanese surnames: 


Hori Kurata 
Yamashiro Shinagawa 
Fujii Nakayama 
Takahashi Moriyama 
Ito Tomita 
Yoshino Tsubota 
Matsumato Yamashita 
Morishige Shibasaki 
Sawai Oda 
Honda Fukuda 


The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Vhe following prize contests for novels are now 
open; full details, rules, entry blanks, etc., should 
be obtained by writing to the publishers sponsoring 
them, and requesting full information. 

j. B. Lippincott Company—Mystery Magazine, 
in connection with the London Daily Mail and 
George G. Harrap & Company, Ltd., offer a Jom! 
prize of $7,500 for American and British serial 
rights, and advances against American and British 
royalties for book publication, for the best mystery 
novel of 70,000 to 100,000 words, featuring a new, 
swashbuckling, romantic crook character, like the 
immortal Robin Hood, Raffles, the Lone Wolf, 
Arsene Lupin, Black Shirt. Full details can be ob- 
tained from either the J. B. Lippincott Compan); 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., or Mys 
tery Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. The 
contest closes on May 31, 1935. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 Fourth Ave., 12 
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wonection with Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th 
g, New York, announce the fourth First Novel 
(ompetition for 1935-36, offering a prize of $10,- 
(0, plus royalties, for a first novel of at least 50,- 
0 words. Any American or Canadian author 
vio has not published a novel in book form is 
igble; published short stories do not constitute 
ineligibility. Full details, etc., can be obtained from 
tther Dodd, Mead or Pictorial Review. The 
wntest closes October 15, 1935. 

Little Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass, offer a prize of $5000 for the most interest- 
ig unpublished American work submitted before 
October 1, 1936. Get full details by writing to 
this firm. 

Eris S. Pinker & Adrienne Morrison, 9 East 46th 
st, N. Y. C., are handling the $20,000 All-Nations 
Prize Competition for novels. Close April 30, 1936. 
Write direct for prospectus. Original novels, over 
0,000 words. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, have a new managing 
dito, Mr. Quincy Howe. Mr. Howe has 
outlined the policy of the house for the in- 
fomation of WriTeR’s DicEstT readers, as 
follows : 

“|. A special interest in the humanizing 
of knowledge—in books that com- 
pletely cover some basic field of hu- 
man interest from cookery to war. 

. First novels by young writers, foreign 
or American. 

3. Humorous and novelty books, includ- 
ing games. 

‘It is just as important to add that we 
have no general educational list and are not 
interested in publishing poetry, juveniles or 
mysteries,” 

The Hilman-Curl Publishing Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a new firm 
(affliated with Wm. Godwin, Inc.) which 
will publish serious works of fiction of liter- 
ay importance, and general non-fiction. 
They are open for outstanding books of 
these types right now. 

Arcadia House, 66 Fifth Avenue (also a 
frm connected with Wm. Godwin, Inc.), 
Puts out two books a month, and are seeking 
ean, sweet sentimental romances depicting 
the idealism and optimism of American 
youth, 

Wm. Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, are 
open for sex novels of outstanding merit. 

Doubleday-Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York publish a general list of 
fiction, non-fiction, mystery-detective, juve- 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

I jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 


‘est, and eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and _ specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 
Up to 1000 words.. 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 

per thousand words 

Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER'S 1935 YEAR BOOK 
2,039 Copies Left 
at Twenty-Five Cents the Copy 


Read These Articles: 


Leaves From an Editor’s Note Book 
by SUMNER BLOSSOM 
Editor, The American Magazine. 
How I Write 


by NORVELL PAGE 
Author of over 1,000,000 words of published fiction. 


Four Ways to Slant 
by LURTON BLASSINGAME, 
Showing how the same story may be slanted four 
different ways to the confession, slick, quality, and 
pulp groups with step by step examples throughout. 
How to Write Radio Continuity 
by DON BECKER, 
Continuity Editor, WLW. This article includes a 
full-length tadio play 


Pee 


All Book Markets listed in detail. 
All Fiction Markets, and a large two-color feature 
picture section. 


Edited by ARON M. MATHIEU 


Buy your copy of The Writer’s 1935 Year Book at 
your large down town newsstand, or direct from 
Writer’s Digest for only 25c. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








$3,125,000.00 Prize Contest Coming!! 


Watch for announcement in WRITER’S DIGEST, 
soon. Alfred A. Burrell, Publisher, 509 Fifth Ave., 
New York City & Air-O-Gram Radio Productions, pre- 
sent the most amazing Reader’s & Writer’s contest of 
the century. Advance information to DIGEST Readers. 
Write your name and address and paste this ad on 
penny post card. Send to: Air-O-Gram Radio Produc- 
tions, Post Office Drawer 500, Quincy, Mass. 








TYPING SERVICE 


By experienced author’s typist. Best quality bond paper, one 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. Every page proof 
read. 50c per thousand words, special rates on 15,000 or more 
words. 


Mimeographing Letter Service 
MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








PHOTO-MARKETS 3, soun p. Lyons 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 2,000 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid, for fifty 
cents. Stamp brings free circular. 


PHOTO-MARKETS 
210 Barrister Bidg. Washington, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, 1c per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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nile and nature books. Mr. Harry E. Maule, 
editorial director of this company, gave me 
the following statement of the house policy 
for Writer’s DicEsT readers: 

“We do not ordinarily publish anything 
in the technical fields, such as medical, law, 
economics, etc. We are however, open to 
popular books which will sell to the general 
public, on any subject. Any writer of in- 
telligence will have looked at our lists and 
will know the wide range of books we bring 
out. 

“Our fiction ranges from the most serious 
and ‘highbrow’ type, to the most popular. 
Our policiy is that each book must be the 
best in its particular field. In the Western, 
Romance and Detective story fields, we have 
high standards and aim at the best. We 
are friendly to new authors and consider 
with sympathetic interest every manuscript 
that is submitted to us. Nothing, no matter 
how unpromising it may appear at the out- 
set, is rejected without consideration by 
expert readers. This spring and in the com- 
ing fall, we shall publish several first novels 
on page 46) 


Working with the 
Literary Agent 
(Continued from page 29) 


(Continued 


where the heroine is tempted, falls, suffers 
because of her sin, etc., is a better bet.” 
And so I worked on getting emotion into 
my stories based on the approved piots. The 
stories had to be gone over several times, but 
it paid. Really! For today I received an air 
mail letter from my critic saying: “I’ve just 
talked to Miss B— and she is taking your 


story, ‘Bad Dollar.’ The check will come 
through eight days from now. Miss B— 
would like some other stories and sug- 
re 


My first sale! And now you can see why I 
believe that—outside of being a genius or a 
fool-for-luck—a reliable agent is necessary to 
those of us who have a lot to learn. 


Margaret Yates’ first sale, “‘Bad Dollar,” was bought by 
Ainslee’s for $60. The story was 3,500 words. Her secon 
sale, ‘“‘A Prince Charming Husband, > 1.200 words, was 
bought by United Feature Syndicate for $25. i 

The fee paid by Miss Yates to her critic for eight stories 
criticized before she sold her first story was $24. ble at 

Her second story was accepted by her agent as salable ai 
once and was sold for $25 minus 10 per cent commission 
for the agent. 

Her agent expects her to sell ten stories in the 
months. 


next six 
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“But my work is different”... 








of Writer's Digest are not 

sure this magazine is what 
they need. The literary field is so 
broad, so fertile, so replete with 
markets of all sorts and description 
that it would take a 200-page 
monthly magazine to cover the en- 
tire field each month. 


There are more than 2,500 
monthly magazines that buy sto- 
ries, articles, and "shorts" from 
free lance writers, over 300 book 
publishers, 100 reliable syndicates, 
75 greeting card verse manufac- 
turers, and scores of play pro- 
ducers and miscellany markets. 


Pier who see but one copy 


During the course of each 12 


months the Digest covers every 
market for free lance writers— 
from the so-called little magazines, 
to the newspaper in Pumpkin Cen- 
ter that buys a daily verse for $1. 
You'll find all markets in the Digest 
for all fields of literary activity. 
And in addition, every major mar- 
ket that is buying NOW is cov- 
ered monthly. The articles in the 
Digest are well diversified during 
the course of the year, covering 


all fields. 


Free lance writing is the best job 
on earth. It offers most, demands 
the least. Let Writer's Digest help 
you carve out a literary career for 
yourself. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Send me free the book | have checked and enter my one year subscription to the DIGEST, 


beginning with the 


SCTE SOE ee ee ee ee issue. | enclose $2. 


(To enter a six months’ subscription, enclose one dollar and check here. —) 


[] The 36 Dramatic Situations 
[] Writing for the Trade Journal 


_] Plotting the. Short Story 


_] Points About Poetry 


C) Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing [©] The Handy Rhymer 


(] How to Prepare Manuscripts 
C) How to Write and Sell Humor 


Address 


(] Emotional Values in Fiction Writing 
L] How to Write Short Stories 








Take your choice of these free books. You may 


ave any one postpaid and free with a one year 
subscription. 







Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official marke? lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 30c postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

8. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

I 

"WRITERS WANTED" 


Syndicate must complete staff this month. 
Beginners favored. Not a correspondence 
school. 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS SERVICE 


P. O. Box 141 San Jose, California 








NO READING FEE! 


On MSS. sent to ‘“‘The STORY REBUILDER”’ for expert 
editorial revision, in correct, professional form. Only small 
charge, if revisable. Market for 10 per cent via N. Y. 
Agent. Send your best story with postage for FREE 
READING, advice. Details for 3c stamp. 


"The STORY REBUILDER" 


Box 148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 








Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor corrections 

i i punctuation and grammar. Proof read and 
r 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 

Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 


more words. 














course that has trained 

aoe 2 of - and, wessen to Songun a 

cessful authors. S. T. C.’s professional, 

ae constructive training and services will— 

more than any other aid—enable you, also, to write 

and sell fiction. Use the coupon to request free 
book, “The Way Past the Editor.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


eT to Sell 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


which we hope will launch brilliant literary 
careers. We have a large number of im- 
portant and established authors on our list 
and we are always interested to add another 
such, but as a large house, we are always on 
the lookout for new voices of significance, 

“Obviously, the greatest fault with the 
average unsolicited manuscript is that its 
author is not an artist, or has not learned 
the hard craft of writing. Also, a frequent 
fault is that beginning writers do not have 
anything of real interest or importance to 
say. I should hate to tell you the number of 
manuscripts that go through here that are 
adequate in their execution but which simply 
are not sufficiently outstanding in any one 
quality to recommend them for publication. 
To have a sale these days, a book must be 
outstanding in some way, either in the in- 
terest of its story, its literary style, its 
point of view on life, or some other quality 
that will set it apart from the flood of novels 
that are thrown upon a reluctant market. 
We are tolerant of faults in the work of a 
new author. No work of art is perfect. We 
will overlook a lot of faults, if underneath 
them, there is something new and worth- 
while what the public will want to hear 
about. 

“Finally, let me say that authors who hope 
to publish books should study the lists of 
the various publishers to gain some under- 
standing of what they are doing. The con- 
sistent reading of the best review mediums 
checked up by a visit now and then to some 
friendly bookseller who will tell him the real 
truth about how various books are selling 
will be a salutary experience.” 

ves Washburn, Inc., 411 E. 5%th St., New 
York, are interested in good novels on any 
subject. They issue a liinited high-class list 
of the best in each field. In fiction they are 
open for the serious, interpretive novel, 
outstanding historical novels, outstanding 
popular novels such as love, and mystery, 
60-100,000 words. They bring out all types 
of popular non-fiction, such as biography, 
personal experience, political. They aft 
looking for an outstanding book on foreign 
background and autobiographical personal 
experiences. 
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BRITISH MARKETS 


By ARTHUR NETTLETON 


Canoe, 185, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, is a 
new British magazine intended to appeal to all in- 
terested in canoeing and its allied pastimes. Photo- 
graphs and light fiction (1000 words) are used. 

Another recent innovation is Swimming and 
Bathing Pool Review, 9-13, Tottenham Street, 
London, W. 1. This magazine caters for both 
swimming enthusiasts and bathing pool owners. 

A little-known outlet for nature articles is 
Nature Lover, First Avenue House, High Hol- 
born, London, W. C. I. Contributions should 
run to a maximum of about 1000 words and 
should be non-technical. Specimen titles are 
“Snapshooting Tree Tracery” and ‘Toadstool 
Photography.” As far as possible articles should 
have an English rather than a foreign interest. 
Verse and photographs are also considered. Pay- 
ment is not high, being about $3 per 1000 words, 
but the market is an easy one. 

The women’s periodicals of Great Britain should 
be well worth the attention of the American free- 
lance, for they total several score and therefore 
offer a wide market. Among the most popular 
weeklies for women are Home Chat, The Fleet- 
way House, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4, 
and Home Notes, 16-18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. These magazines, though very similar 
in type and outlook, have an important difference 
for free-lances—Home Chat pays on publication, 
Home Notes pay on acceptance. 

Romantic fiction (particularly “young married” 
and domestic stories) are used, and Home Notes 
takes stories up to 4000 words. Fiction for Home 
Chat should not exceed 2500 words. Serials are 
usually by arrangement. Articles upon almost any 
feminine subject (from psychology to furnishing, 
and beauty to handicrafts, are used, but treatment 
must be light though “‘facty.” A series of articles 
I sold to Home Chat a short time ago had the 
general title “You and Your Dog,” and the indi- 
vidual contributions dealt with training, rearing, 
and grooming a canine pet. Payment is made at 
the minimum rate of $10 per 1000 words. 

Woman’s Own, 16-18, Henrietta Street, Lon- 

don, W. C. 2, is another weekly offering an open- 
ing for striking feature articles of feminine inter- 
est. The editress has no use for dull and stodgy 
material, but contributions must be full of facts. 
The best length is about 800 words, and payment 
Is good. 
Articles on fashions, cookery, and general fem- 
Inne topics appear in Home Fournal, The Fleet- 
way House, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Examples of published articles are ‘Sandwiches 
Round the Clock,” “Spring in Your Home,” and 
Beauty in Handmade Rugs.” True-life experi- 
tnces form a feature, and payment is well up to 
the standard and is made on publication. 


For the writer of sensational crime fiction, De- 
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TYPISTS WANTED!—H 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Desk T 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








“The Writer’s Market’’ 


- +. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the “1935 Writer's 
Market.”” This has been checked and double checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the third edition of “The Writer's Mer- 
ket’ since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of “The Writer’s Market?’ You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


e Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified and in- 
dexed, and stated in detail. 


e Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

e Detailed editorial requirements of book publish- 
ers in U. S., England and Canada. 

e Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

e Complete markets for photographs. 

e Accurate copyright information especially written 
for us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

e Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

e Foreign Markets, Major and Independent Movie 


Markets, Miscellaneous Markets, House Organs, 


etc., etc. 

e Definition of Plagiarism and Piracy. List of 
writers’ clubs, and many other added features. 
Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
ars in The 1935 Writer's Merket. You can profit 

rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1935 Writer's 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

CO Enter my one year subscription te WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of the 
1935 Writer’s Market. I enclose $4.00 payment ia 











full. 
Name 
‘ 
II siiiscisstcsisactsncistaiisecacensitanintccciatéiiieisaubbiisinichiimaimata, = t 
City State. 
My subscription is ' 
O new 0 renewal 0 extension ' 
‘ 
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Here's What You've 


WRITERS! seem toking ror 


A practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF 
STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to pay. 

I can’t promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make 
easier your term of apprenticeship. I guarantee that 
this course gives more practical and commonsense aid 
than other courses costing many times as much. For 
the more advanced writer I offer my practical collabo- 
ration service. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. 
Write for particulars or send 25c for sample lesson. 


DORIS GARST 


301 North Fifth DOUGLAS, WYOMING 








Authors’ and Typists’ Supplies 


Low Summer Prices: 28 lb. Kraft Envelopes, 25 9x12, 


25 914x124, $1; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 95c (higher 
next month). Ribbons, 45c (higher next month). Mul- 
tigraphing. Order now while prices are low. West 


of Rockies add 10 per cent. 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D. Box 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 








PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money. We edit and publish 

* poems, stories, booklets, books at low 
cost_and help you sell them. Particulars free. Also 20 Lesson Course 
in Journalism, only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ASSA@CIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, Gerard Trust Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








WRITERS ATTENTION! 


Are you unhappy because your stories haven’t sold? 
Send some of them to me today and "ll show you their 
weak spots and how to re-write them into strong, salable 
stories. I’ve sold my own; it’s likely that can help you 
sell yours. Rates: $2 any length to 5000 words, above 
that $.30 a thousand Book lengths a flat rate of $10. If 
not satisfied say so and you get your money back. What 
could be iairer? 


WRITERS SERVICE 
918 Dayton Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 



















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 
Scribe N. M. T. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 


























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







tective Weekly, The Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, is well worth studying, 
Stories should run to about 15,000 words, and 
though sensational should be well balanced and 
reasonable. Rates are about $5 per 1,000 words 
and although this magazine is really a new presen- 
tation of The Union Fack, which dealt exclusive- 
ly with the cases of “Sexton Blake,” the sleuth, 
stories need no longer be written round that char- 
acter. 

The Thriller, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, is another market for 
very strong crime tales, and these should run to 
about 25,000 words. They should be of the mys- 
tery type, with strong plots and vivid description. 
Payment is good. 

Two small magazines offering an opening for 
short juvenile material are Kiddies’ Magazine, 
23/35 City Road, London, E. C. 1, and The 
Child’s Own Magazine, 57/59, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. 4. Both cater for young children, 
and stories may be of the nature, animal, or fairy 
type, but editorial instructions state that fairy 
stories should not be too fantastic. Child’s Own 
Magazine also uses a few brief articles, and Kid- 
dies’ Magazine considers verse. A study of these 
monthlies is wise before contributions are at- 
tempted. From the same address as Child’s Own 
also comes an annual, Young England, catering 
for teen-age readers. 

The editor of Caravan, 2, Dorset Buildings, 
London, E. C. 4, has need from time to time for 
both articles and photographs relating to cara- 
vanning, particularly motor caravanning. Pay- 
ment averages $7 per 1000 words and the maxi- 
mum length for articles is 1200 words. 

Writers in touch with the Rover Scout move- 
ment in America should not overlook the British 
magazine Rover World. It deals with all phases 
of outdoor activities, and appeals not only to 
members of the movement but also to all open- 
air enthusiasts. Address: 115, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

A new film magazine on novel lines is being is- 
sued from 8-11, Southampton Street, London, W. 
C. 2. It is intended to interest persons (clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, and others) who use films for 
educational purposes. The title of this magazine 
is Educational Film Review. 

The London Letter is conducted by Arthur 
Nettleton, Wilone House, 149 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, England. Do not query Mr. Nettle- 
ton unless U. S. or Canadian stamps are enclosed. 
Do not send him manuscripts. 


Sir: 
The Missouri Golfer will pay a guaranteed 
sum of $5 or over for all cartoons accepted for 
publication. Short stories and other articles and 
features pertaining to golf, will also be accepted 
and paid for in the same manner. The Missoun 
Golfer, monthly, suite 220, No. 8 South Sixth 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rosert S. NAs#. 
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Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. Gi,Bert 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., are particularly interested in 
humorous Christmas material just at this time. 
Long, wordy sentiments are not wanted as they 
are not salable, but the short, catchy, humorous 
phrases are very much in demand. Naturally, 
they should suggest some illustration. 

Rust Craft is in the market for any outstanding 
sentiment at any time, but they have a great deal 
of material in their files, purchased over a period 
of years, and new material to be acceptable must 
express the same old wishes in a new or novel 
manner to bring the 50c per line they pay. 

Incidentally, a short time ago Mr. Rust en- 
closed a note with some returned sentiments ask- 
ing that not more than 15 sentiments be enclosed 
in any one envelope and not more than 4 enve- 
lopes should be in his hands at any one time. 

Reports are usually rendered within two weeks 
at Rust Craft. 

Miss Mary E. Johnson, Editor, Hall Brothers, 
Inc, Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is back from her vacation (and we 
hope she found a spot just a little more cool than 
Kansas City!) and is again reading Christmas 
material. It would seem that “relatives” and 
“specials” would be a good bet for the writer, as 
Miss Johnson mentioned some time ago that “she 
had a hunch they would be short on them.” 

Hall pays 50c per line and renders prompt re- 
ports, 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, George C. 
Whitney Company, 67 Union Street, Worcester, 
Mass, is again in the market for Valentine and 
Christmas material. Whitney’s requirements have 
been outlined in this column previously. Mr. 
Simond’s last comment was to the fact that he 
‘is not interested in the long, drawn out senti- 
ments that hark back to the gay nineties.” Rather, 
he is looking for the smart, warm and friendly 
sentiment, and for ideas that can be cleverly il- 
lustrated. Whitney’s rate is 50c per line and 
Mr. Simonds reports very promptly. 





YOU TOO 


mean sales. 








Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








SEPTEMBER, 1935 


Do You Sell Your Stories? 


can increase your markets or start selling! 
: Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
i We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


IF YOU GET assistance, 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 
write for detailed circular. 
SEND US 
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Mr. M. H. Fuld of Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 
141-155 East 25th St., New York City, writes to 
say he is now in the market for Christmas mate- 
rial. In the main, Christmas material for this 
market should not contain limiting words (I, me, 
my, we, they, us, our, love, friendship, tender, 
etc.), and sentiments avoiding them will stand a 
much greater chance of acceptance. 

Pollak publishes a relative Christmas line, too, 
and now and then has requested prose and re- 
ligious numbers. They pay good rates and all 
submissions should be addressed to the “Editorial 
Department.” 

At last information, Mr. C. R. Swan, Editor, 
Quality Art Novelty Company, Eveready Building, 
Thompson Avenue and Manley Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y., was buying Everyday material. 
Twenty-five cents per line. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., enclosing a check for birthday material, 
writes: “I shall be out of the market until some 
time in September, after which time I shall be 
glad to review additional Everydays.” 

Miss McNicol pays 50c per line, but is very, 
very particular! 

Mr. R. J. Bender, Editor, Gartner & Bender, 
1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., re- 
cently forwarded a check for Mother’s Day and 
Graduation material. Sometime ago Mr. Bender 
stated he would be in the market for Christmas 
material about this time. 

The rate is 50c per line. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Cal., have been buying outstanding 
everyday material. However, they will consider 
outstanding sentiments for any season or occasion 
at any time. Their rate is 50c per line and Mr. 
R. N. Cardozo is the Editor. 

Other publishers, presumably in 
are: 

Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Com- 
pany, 167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass. (Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, Easter and Valen- 
tine). 

R. R. Heywood, 263 Ninth Avenue, New York, 
N.. 'Y. 

Gatto Engraving Company, 52 Duane Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


the market, 


Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


revision 


Send us your manuscripts, or 
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General, Literary and Fiction 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Commerce, Texas. O. 
E. Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We have most of our mate- 
rial supplied by members of our staff. Occasion- 
ally we do use articles from 100 to 1000 words, 
on folklore, nature and rural idealism. It is ad- 
visable to consult the editor before submitting 
manuscripts. Just now we are in need of photo- 
graphs of rural life scenes, either photographs or 
glossy snapshots of postcard size or larger. We 
give a first prize of $5, and tive book prizes each 
month for the most interesting photos received. 
Since a different subject is used each month, it 
is necessary to see a copy of the magazine for 
details. Our poctry department is open to all 
poets who write verse of pastoral nature. Pay- 
ment is in prizes only. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days, and pay according to the 
value; usually lc a word for material of excep- 
tional quality.” 

Asia Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
City. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4 a year. ‘“‘We rarely use fiction, 
but it is an authentic interpretation of oriental 
life. We prefer Asiatic characters with plot moti- 
vation that deal with their problems and conflicts 
rather than western characters. We are also in- 
terested in the best contemporary oriental and 
Russian short stories not previously translated. 

“Our articles deal with the deeper currents of 
oriental life, thought and culture and with sig- 
nificant contemporary movements in the political 
and social fields. Interested also in articles by au- 
thorities in some special oriental field, such as an- 
thropology, art, archeology, economics, sociology, 
scientific exploration. Length, 1500 to 4000 
words. 

“Photographs should accompany most articles. 
Prints should be in black and white or glossy 
paper. They should deal with life, manners and 
customs, particularly showing complete cycles in 
these subjects. We report on manuscripts within 
four weeks. We pay on the 10th of the month 
following acceptance, but have no set rate.” 

Calgary Eye Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. Carl Barks, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly, 25c a copy, $2.50 a year. 
“We use jokes up to 250 words, epigrams, jingles, 
cartoon ideas, a limited amount of poetry. All 
must have a sex or risque slant. No photographs. 
We report within ten days, and pay $1 for jokes, 
$3 for finished art; 10c a line for poetry on pub- 
lication.” 


College Humor, 22 West 42nd St., New York 
City. Dorothy Ann Blank, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy. ‘We use short stories, 4000 words 
and less—real, written with young viewpoint, but 
in no sense juvenile—may be humorous, light or 
even tragic, but must have some sort of whiplash 
—stories which wouldn’t fit anywhere but in 
College Humor. Short shorts, very vital or very 
funny. Short humor; skits, cartoons, light verse. 
Very few short jokes. Skits, 300 to 1000 words. 
Articles to interest young people, written in 
humorous or light vein, nothing essay-like or 
preachy. No serials or continued stories—nothing 
longer than 4000 words unless it can easily be cut. 
It is not necessary that the subject matter be about 
college, although if it is, that is fine. Always the 
young reader must be kept in mind. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks and pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 

Everyday Science and Mechanics, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Hugo Gernsback, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use practical hints, kinks, wrinkles, illustrated 
with photos or rough line drawings. How to make 
and how to build it articles up to 1500 words, 
well illustrated are also wanted. Experimental 
articles, physics and chemistry. We pay $2 and 
up for photographs. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay 1c a word for illustrated ar- 
ticles, after publication.” 

Fortune Magazine, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ralph McA. Ingersoll, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1 a month; $10 a year. “Our range 
of subject is so great that it is impossible to de 
fine and would-be contributors must refer to the 
magazine. The magazine is 75 per cent staff wnt 
ten, but outside contributions are encouraged. 
Articles, 1000 to 15,000 words. We pay on ac 
ceptance at 5c to 15c a word.” 

MacLean’s Magazine, 461 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. H. Napier Moore, 
Editor. Issued twice a month; 5c a copy; $1 a 
year. “We use serials 65,000 words, short stories 
up to 5000 words; short shorts. Articles dealing 
with specifically Canadian subjects. Humor. 
Light verse for humor department. Photographs 
for illustration. We report within ten days and 
pay on acceptance, according to the value of the 
material.” 

The Parents’ Magazine, 8 East 40th Strett 
New York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 @ yer 
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ANNOUNCING AMAZING 


TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


Me Men 
Remington, 
Mode, 


PORTABLE 
IO ¢ A DAY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





EASY HOME 


TYPING COURSE 





F EVERY- ESSENTIAL 
found in Standard ; 







inedaan 
P +a 
5 radio 


10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 











Buying a typewriter {sn’t like 
buying & suit of clothes. Many 
Remington Portables, seeing 10 
years of hard service are still in 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a@ machine with every standard 
feature. The Remington N 

is the most compactand durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 
Now for the first time emington, world-famous manufacturer, 
offers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this latest mode} 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
chine, A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 











Tepresents the height ofeconom: 
++. unequalled economy in firs' 
cost ... unequalled economy in 
service. 


It_{s today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history... 
and that statement comes from 
the company thathas constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
now. It is areal bargain offer. 











ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


Specifications... 


The Model 5 includes every essen- 
tial feature found in standard type- 
writers. lt has standard 4-row key. 
board,Complete visibility. Standard 
width carriage for long envelopes. 
Carriage return lever of exception- 
a) design for easy and rapid opera- 


Money making oppor- 
tanities always open 
Hundreds of jobs are waiting for 
pepele who can type. A typewriter 
ips put your ideas on paper 
impressive form., helps you 
write clear, un- 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
TYPING, COURSE 


New wage scales in our own factories, and — {ngton No. 6. you will get with 
~ ; s ee SOLUTELY FREE... 
in the factories of the omeree which make ik paenecon arcuer it 
our “materials, point definitely to higher teaches the Touch Bystem, s 
. % . tis simply written and wel 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make _ tions are easy as A-B.C. Even 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We cannot possibly guaran- 
tee this low price in the face of constantly 
rising costs in every one of our depart- 
ments. So we say... ‘‘Act fast!” 


emington Port. 
able has started J 
Many 
man and woman 
on the road to 
suocess, 





a child 


writer, At 





CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. 5, 
a 


is up work. 
illustrated. Instruo- 
.B.C. can undere 
stand this method. A little study and the average 
person, child or grown-up, becomes fascinated. 
‘ollow this course during the 1-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER that we give you on your type 
the end of that time, you should be 
able to dash off letters faster than with pen and ink. 


nywhere.-. 


A Gilt fo FREE carrying ease sturdi- 
nA Gitttor Every | 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER {etre East conchae 
" jem ofthe Family Y ar ahi hine for 10 d ith ered with heavy DuPont fab. ae hin 
; ou can try thi a ric, is remov n one motion, leaving mac’ 
Coronet a gift for birthday, ski y this oe — or ays without firmly attached to base, Can be used a 4 
rstmas, OF Faduation ane risking one penny of your money. Not even m knees, in chairs, on trains. 
f nd’ appreclan, | Sipping charges. Send for complete details 
OT yea: Seeeeeeeeeseseesaese 


tion. Margin release on the Reye 
foare. Automatic ribbon reversé, 
jack spacer. Twocolor ribbonehbift, 
Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
argin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
Key (one of the most useful features 


found on any typewriter). Weight 
ii ibs. 1B on. Furnished with Pica 
or Elite type. 








on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington mee Ry available on urusu 
ally low terms. Clip coupon today ! 


fit ty pleas. 
of the family. y every member 








ecocese: 5 





Remington Rand Inc.. Dept. 178-9. 205 E. 42 St.. N. Y. C. 
Please tell me how I can buy anewR Portable typewrité 
for only t0¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 

















| 
| 





Name. 
CLIP COUPON NOW -— 
REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. 178-9, 205 E. 42 St, N.Y.C. bao _ 
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Don t Invite Rejection Slips 


Tnaccuracy in setting, local color, detail, may bring a 
rejection instead of a check and lose you what might 
have been a steady market. 

THE ESCRITOIRE VERITY SERVICE supplies 
accuracy that helps sales. At the head of this service 
is an editor of a great city daily, nationally famed for 
accuracy in every reference and illusion. A staff of 
able assistants is at his command to serve you. We 
enable you to send in your manuscript with the assur- 
ance that it is 100 per cent accurate. 

Only 60c the 1000 words up to 5000. 


35c the 1000. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 


2701 Monterey SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Thereafter, 








POEMS - SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and ongs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 








WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


at Wholesale Prices 


Place your orders direct. Old established firm. selling Soest to 

writers for more than seven years. Best quality, Lowest Pri 

Medium Weight Soon, a4 lb. Karolton Kraft. rider Flaps 
Sizes 9x12 and 9%4x12% 


25 of either size. ne 55 25 each size......... $1.05 
50 of either size...... 1.05 50 each size......... 2.00 
Heavier Weight Envelopes, 28 Ib. Karolton. Gummed Flaps 
25 either size........ $ .60 20 GOD GO. 6. 2.200% $1.15 
BO GT GIB ck 00-5 1.15 We GO GM. 6-0-6.008% 2.20 


TRY OUR NEW WINDOW ENVELOPE FOR MAILING MSS. 
Extra Heavy Wt. 32 lb. Side-opening. double glue strip. window 
envelope that permits addressing on separate sheet inserted in type- 
writer. Most satisfactory envelope obtainable, size 914x12% (a 
size 9x12 envelope may be used for return). 


25 above envelopes....$ .80 OF OW weweessearwaes $1.50 
Smaller i. most popular sizes. 

6x9 and 6%x9%, 24 lb. Kraft No. 10 and No. 11 

50 either size........ $ .55 50 either size........ $ .55 

OP OND Bsc ce csneie 1.05 50 each size......... 1.05 


SPECIAL, SELECTED GRADE MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
Manuscript Bond, hard surface. clear white, rag content. 
Beem, GOO Mets, SUTII. Besdd..... ccceccccccscceens $1.55 
Canary, Second Sheets, Ream } 
Heavy Duty Ribbons, 75c. 
We prepay postage anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. If you live 
west of the Rockies, a 5% to above prices. Remit by Money 
= whenever possible. If personal check add 5 cents for bank 

clearance. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Upland, Indiana 








PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 

rt Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 
writers. 
is _ a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 22 E. 2th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


P 
insured. 
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giene for parents. Shorter personal experience ar- 
ticles telling how particular and typical problems 
were successfully handled. Length, 2000 to 2500 
words. Occasionally we buy short stories concer- 
ing children. All material must be written for 
adults. No juvenile material accepted. Payment 
is on acceptance, Ic to 1¥%c a word. Unposed 
photographs of children of all ages. Occasionally 
we use verse. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks.” 

Pax, 960 Madison Avenue, 
Rev. Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B., Managing Ed. 
itor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use stories or articles of 2000 to 2500 words, 
with a Catholic background. Articles on art, 
music, or literature of the Church, on matters 
of international interest. Some poems, for which 
we pay 10c a line. We report in about a month 
and pay Yc a word on publication.” 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. L. K. Weber, Managing Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We describe new inventions of popular interest 
and appeal, provided they are on the market and 
available to readers. All material must be ac- 
companied by action pictures of the device de- 
scribed. Stories up to 300 words. We also use 
feature articles dealing with science, mechanics, 
invention, adventure and allied subjects, up to 
2000 words, if accompanied by action photographs 
to illustrate it. Rates of payment range from $5 
for a photograph and description of a new inven- 
tion up to $50 to $100 for illustrated features. 
Material is passed upon on receipt and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 

Real America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Edwin Baird, Editor. ‘We use articles, 1000 to 
3000 words, dealing with the American scene. 
Personality sketches, 1000 words. Short verse, 
anecdotes, jokes. Fiction, 1000 to 10,000 words. 
Photographs. We usually report on manuscripts 
within four days, and pay Ic a word and up on 
acceptance or before publication.” 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred S. Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
“We use articles and short stories from 1000 to 


5000 words of genuine literary merit and sig- 
Straws in the 


New York City. 


nificance. In our departments, 

Wind and Life in the United States, we use 3 

good deal of human interest material. No photo- 
Occasionally we use verse. We report 


graphs. 
within ten days, and pay 
month of acceptance.” 

Spur, Spur Publishing Company, Ltd., = 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Frank 
Wreusch, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a copys 
$4 a year. “We use articles from a class ee 
point, usually 1200 to 2000 words in length, 
lustrated, dealing with personalities, sports, — 
gardens, travel, the arts, music, etc. A limi 
amount of verse. We report on manuscripts <4 
mediately and pay on publication, according 
merit.” 
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Book Publishers 


Godwin, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Sam Curl, Editor. ‘We publish novels; fiction 
for circulating libraries. It must be fast-moving, 
having sex and love interest as a main background 
of its theme. Length 60,000 to 75,000 words. 
Also under Arcadia House, we publish sweet, 
gntimental romances of the Temple Bailey type.” 

j. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Jefferson Jones, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘“‘We are general book publishers, 
handling also medical, and educational books. No 
photographs, no verse, We report on manuscripts 
within four weeks.” 

Longmans, Green and Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Maxwell Aley, Editor. 
“We are general publishers.) We want book 
length manuscripts, 50,000 words or more, of 
fiction, non-fiction, religious books—Catholic and 
Anglican particularly. We report within two 
weeks and pay on a royalty basis.” 

Meador Publishing Company, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Edward Meador, Editor. 
“We want book-length manuscripts on all subjects. 
We use photographs in connection with books. We 
report on manuscripts at once and publish at the 
authors expense.” 

Meigs Publishing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
P, A. Mood, Editor. ‘We are interested in 
pageants, plays, etc., for use by church dramatic 
cubs, church, school or special holidays. Books 
for methods for church school leaders. No photo- 
graphs, no poetry. We report within thirty days, 
and pay according to merit.” 

Phoenix Press, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. “We publish books on romance, sophisti- 
cated love, and western ranch stories; length, 
60,000 to 65,000 words. We pay for manuscripts 
outright, before publication date.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. David Zablodowsky, Editor. 
“The general policy of our house is to publish a 
strictly limited list of good non-fiction such as 
biography, history, poetry, drama, and works on 
contemporary affairs, and also distinguished fiction 
with some claim to permanent importance rather 
than ephemeral popular interest. Junior Book De- 
partment under May Massee. We report within 
four weeks and pay on a royalty basis.” 


Syndicates 


Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor. “We 
we general features, exposition features, anni- 
Versaries, etc. Illustrated articles from 1000 to 
3000 words; 4 to 6 good illustrations with each 
Piece. Oddities, sporting events, travel articles, 
biographical stories. Also fiction serials 60,000 to 
100,000 words. 

Beginning this fall we are going to extend the 
scope of our syndicate to handle short short fiction 
stories, conventional length short stories and 
novelettes, We will be glad to see material of this 
‘ype similar to that appearing in the daily, weekly, 
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CAN YOUR STORY 
Be Adapted to 
THE SCREEN? 


We are frequently asked, “Do Hollywood 
Studios actually buy original stories?” Yes, fellow 
pen pusher, they do. In fact forty-nine per cent 
of the pictures now scheduled for production are 
from originals. The percentage would be much 
higher if more suitable material were available. 

A great many published books have been 
adapted to the screen, but as this type of material 
gradually becomes exhausted, the filming of more 
originals becomes imperative. That explains why 
there is today a growing demand for outstanding 
original stories. The need is there; can you fill it? 

If you wish to enter this lucrative field, it will 
be to your advantage to secure the services of a 
legitimate agency, such as ours, which offers no 
“courses” nor “‘copyright,”’ but is interested pri- 
marily in marketing your work. We are located 
in the heart of the film capital and, being in 
touch with the studios daily, we keep an up-to-the 
minute supply of news concerning production trends 
and story needs. 

If you are unfamiliar with this 
specialized form of writing, we can 
assist you in adjusting your work to 
the necessary requirements. 

Write for our new folder, “Writing 
and Selling Screen Stories.” It’s 
free. 

Interviews by appointment. 


WESTERN WRITERS' BUREAU 
Scenario Department 
709 North Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 








POETS (1) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS AND 
MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the 
Literary Highway; (83) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED; (4) VERSE 
FORMS OLD AND NEW; (5) THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, handbook-rhyme 
dictionary; (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 
1-2-3-4 include 90C PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Each book. $1: any 
2, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program. 
$110 cash; free anthology plan. Grapho-Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year. 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


mace MONEY: CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY mullions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our personalized home- 
study Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 
raphy ever offered—prepares you to make good money in this 
ipacinating. Seldon » at low cost, in spare time, Write for 
FREE BOOK. N NIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 69, 


10 W. 33rd St., 
POETS! 


Instruction and Criticism in Versewriting 








Most of my students who had never sold are now 
appearing widely. For one dollar and stamp I will 
read three lyrics, give sincere analysis of your ability, 
suggest lines of study. 

Short story criticism and instruction for a limited 
number, Send stamp for terms, giving markets you 
wish to make. 

Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 

F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. onitor, Sat. 

Rev. of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas 

Moult’s Best Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, 

etc., etc. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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“17,500.00 


IN PRIZES FOR 
TRUE STORIES 


True Story Magazine will pay $17,- 
500.00 in cash prizes for the forty-three 
best true stories submitted in its manu- 
script contest during the months of 
September, October, and November. 
Prizes range from $250 up to $2,500 
each. Why not get your share of this 
money? Full particulars appear in the 
current issue of True Story or will be 
mailed promptly together with booklet 
describing the most successful tech- 
nique in writing true stories, upon re- 
ceipt of your request. 

In addition, True Story is constantly 
in the market to purchase true stories 
at its regular word rate which has been 
materially increased during recent 
months. 


Address— 


True Story 


1926 Broadway, Dept. R, New York, N. Y. 








—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work— 
short stories, plays, poetry, novels, etc. Typing done on strong 
20 lb. substance bond paper. Minor corrections (if requested), 
carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

ee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 
20.000 words or more. 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continually that 
they are selling their manuscripts which I have professionally pre- 
pared for publication. I will revise and rewrite your stories, giving 
them new life, appeal, charm. Returned to you typed and with one 
carbon copy. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 60 cents for each 
additional thousand. Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 



















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free._ Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


—_ NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis.- 
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metropolitan and county newspapers. This js 
frankly an experiment, and may be discontinued 
if it does not prove to be a success. Photographs, 
but no verse wanted. We report within ten days, 
and pay according to arrangement, depending on 
value of material.” 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. Richard H. Waldo, 
President. “We need short shorts of not more 
than 1000 words and shorts of not more than 3500 
words. Also we use serials. Right now we espe- 
cially need novelettes from 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Short shorts should conform to the stand- 
ard rules, with strong plot and surprise endings. 
Plot is not entirely essential, so long as the story 
starts some place and gets there. The same ap- 
plies to the short stories of longer length. Rates: 
$5 for short shorts and $25 for shorts of not more 
than 3500 words. Rates on serials vary. No 
verse. No photographs.” 

New England Newspaper Service, 755 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Arthur Woodman, Editor. 
“We have dropped feature work and are con- 
centrating on building our news service depart- 
ment.” 

News Service Bureau, Dayton, Ohio. L. W. 
Simpson, Editor. ‘“‘We are especially interested in 
the Popular Mechanics type, up to 2500 with 
photographs. Trade news stories, 1000 to 2500 
words, with one to five illustrations. Political 
articles and articles on popular questions of the 
day, with art, 2500 words. No verse. We report 
within two weeks and pay Ic to 2¥%c a word on 
acceptance.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. ‘We want first-run short short 
stories of about 1000 words in length. We do not 
want stories based too directly on actual incidents 
or on anecdotes being circulated by word of 
mouth. Submissions should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, 
Editor. “We want industrial news. Most of our 
work is done by staff reporters.” 

World Syndicate Publishing Company, 2231 
West 110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Lillian 
Cahen Zevin, Editor. “We use juvenile fiction 
and dictionary material. Outright purchase of 
manuscripts.” 

Religious Markets 

The Fewish Forum, 305 Broadway, New York 
City. I. Rosengarten, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use short stories 
of specifically Jewish interest, preferably 1000 to 
2000 words in length. We pay $4 per thousand 
words. Special stories, $10.00. Occasionally we 
use photographs. Short selections of verse are 
paid for at $1 up. We report within a month and 
pay on publication.” 7 

Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. Lowell Fillmore, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles, fillers, 
poems. Articles should not exceed 1500 words, 
and should be constructive, and generous, UP 
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biased by considerations of creed or sect. Con- 
tents should be interesting and practical. Use of 
incident and illustration is helpful. Material deal- 
ing with laying on of hands, manipulations, mate- 
rial remedies, spiritism, black magic, numerology, 
death, and other negative topics is not usable. 
No photographs. We report within thirty days 
and pay on acceptance ; 25c a line for poetry; Ic 
a word for prose.” 
Trade 

Civic Health (or Safe Milk), The Mathews 
Company, 685 Mullett Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Louise Sutherland, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
yse direct interviews with prominent, recognized 
physicians and teachers in public health, as they 
relate to milk. Manuscripts must bear the okay 
of the physician or authority interviewed before 
they will be accepted. Articles describing the 
public health work being done in cities, schools 
and colleges are especially desirable. General sub- 
ject—milk. Photographs of healthy children and 
adults, especially drinking milk. Must be sharp, 
black and white glossy prints. We report im- 
mediately and pay Ic a word; photographs, $5 
for covers ; $3 for inside. Publication.” 

Daily Food News, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. M. J. Pessin, Editor. Issued three 
times a week ; 5c a copy; $6 to $8 a year. “Ours 
isa trade paper for retail food merchants in the 
New York Metropolitan area. Mostly staff writ- 
ten.” 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. Morris Fishbein, M. D., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. A health magazine. Uses some poetry 
and some photographs. Reports on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pays on publication at lc a 
word, 

The Modern Hospital, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Joseph C. Doane, M. D., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. 
A monthly trade journal devoted to the construc- 
tion, equipment, administration and maintenance 
of hospitals and sanitoriums. 

Post Time, 421 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 
Mark Mellen, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy. “We use articles and fiction having to do 
with the sport of horse racing. Lengths, 1000 to 
5000 words. Our rate is up to 1%c a word, paid 
Promptly on day of publication.” 

The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Carl W. Dipman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use suc- 
cess stories, 1500 words in length, of progressive 
food merchants who are doing an unusually good 
job of merchandising for profit, whose stores are 
modern and attractive and who are in a healthy 
financial condition. Articles up to 1000 words, 
dealing with some specific subject: How some 
grocer sold a record amount of canned foods or 
held a successful store party or built up a deli- 
catessen sideline, etc. 

Short articles of 100 to 200 words on ideas, 
plans or methods of managing or selling that some 
gocers have actually used and found successful, 
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@ Since 1926 Henry Harrison has published 
books of verse by many distinguished Amer- 
ican poets, including Lucia Trent, Archibald 
Rutledge, Vivian Yeiser Laramore, Ralph Chey- 
ney, Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, Royall Snow, Clyde 
Robertson, Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, 
Benjamin Musser and Antoinette Scudder. 


@ Among the innumerable publications which 
have commented favorably on Mr. Harrison’s 
work are the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Toledo Times, Colorado Springs Gazette, Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard, Sacramento Bee, Cincinnati 
Post, Oregon Journal, etc., etc. One quotation, 
for example: “Henry Harrison is probably the 
chief prince and benevolent godfather for most 
poets in the United States.”—Wayne C. Grover 
in the Deseret News (Salt Lake City). 


@ Because Mr. Harrison designs all his vol- 
umes, supervises a]l manufacturing and exploita- 
tion himself, and is especially careful of over- 
head and costs we are able to offer incomparable 
terms for the publication of your book. If you 
have sufficient poems to make a volume, write 
us for details. We also publish books of short 
stories. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue New York 








SYNDICATE WRITING PAYS 


We distribute material to newspapers and can help you to get 
started in this profitable field. Columnists, poets, story writ- 
ers, humorists, writers on sports, style, beauty, home, love, 
etiquette and a variety of subjects make big money through 
syndicated work. Practical service for beginners. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ GUILD 
P. O. Box 1133 Birmingham, Ala. 














HERE IS PROOF OF 
MY SCREEN SALES! 


A total of $50,000 in sales to studios 
during the last year—fourtcen stories 
sold in the past two months! 


This record should convince you 
that if your story can be sold to the 
screen, J can sell it. It is also evi- 
dence of the demand of producers for 
original, clever, outstanding stories. 


My service also covers assistance 
with the problem of making your 
story salable. Let me help you. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 





No copyright or revision schemel 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD9 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...........cceeeeeeees $3.00 


















Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to Use It......... 1.50 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Book 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Dictionary of American Slang 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 

1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammer...... 75 


athaway 
A Working Grammar of English Language 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonym.....................ccscceccessseseseeseeese= 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambruse Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 





























Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

Short Story Hits 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Best Short Stories of 1934 2.50 
Edward J. O’ sae a 

we -F Story hnique 1.25 

By David Raficloce 

Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writing the Short Story 2.00 





J. Berg Esenwein 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story..........00+ 5.00 
John Gallishaw 





























Studying the Short Story 1.75 
. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Themi...........0000++ 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story. 1.00 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Wrting 2.50 
rthur S. Hoffman 
ie NN OE I rar cscscssccssessasnnccasesscoissssecectepresins 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...........ssssesssscsseevee 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 





Robinson 
Emotional Values ¥ Fiction Witing..icccesccieresceeeeee 50 


James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer............csssss+ 5.00 
Gallishaw 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Handy Rhymer 5 50 





A, Chassanow 





Pegasus Pulls a Hack 3.00 
Berton Braley 
Art of Versification 1.75 





_Esenwein and Roberts 


Writer’s DicEst 


After a conscientious survey o 

catalogues, WRITER’S 

to sts readers. 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


over a score of publishe 
DIGEST recommends the jollominc bere 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 















































Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winsiow : 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 

a J Wether ‘ 

oints out Poetry 
Donald G. French i: 

Craft of Poetty. 3.00 
Clement Wood - 

MARKETING MANUSCRIPT: 
The Writer’s Market . 3.00 
Mathieu ; 
1935 Writer’ 8 & Artist’s Year Book...........c.ccccccccccsccss 1.75 
(All Foreign Marhets) 
1935 Year Book and Market Guide 25 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story 50 
Chunn — MISCELLANEOUS 

Modern Criminal Investigation.................. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 

Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

How to Write for Business Publication................... 1.00 
By F. A. Orth 

Facts About Popular Song Writing...i........ccssssvsss 1,50 
By Sigmund Spaeth 

Underworld Prison Slang 1,00 
Freese 

Psychology for the Writer............cccsssssssesesesssesssseneees 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Plagiarism Cases 3.00 
alzman. 

The Writer’s Book 2.50 





James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story....uicc..csssesseserseseneeseere 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business GF Weitied,....<..:..<c<-c..qc-<scccccoseessorscsessee 
ved Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 
By Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write A Good Tune 
Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals..:..........+ 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Writing Western Thrillers 
Leo Margulies 






































Where and How to Sell Photographs...........---ss00 a) 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camera...ecscseecsessssssemsssssoen . 19 
Chats on Feature Writing. 2.75 
Harrington p 
Thesaurus of Slang 17 
Howard Rose 1.00 
A. B. C. Shorthand............0:++++ ‘ 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 Bast 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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such as better methods of credit granting, better 
clerk training methods, effective ways of regain- 
ing lost customers, etc. Other editorial needs are 
photographs of unusual, attractive food stores, in- 
terior or exterior, successful window displays and 
interior displays and original humor with a gro- 
cery store slant. We report within three weeks 
and pay Ic to 2c a word; $2 to $4 for photos. 
We pay on acceptance.” 

Southern Hotel Journal, 209 Bona Allen Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Corwin Lewis, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “Not in the 
market for material at present, but ordinarily we 
use material regarding Southern hotels, improve- 
ments in them, changes in hotel men, news and 
transfers of staff members, or new ideas on selling 
the hotel to the public, improving operating 
methods, etc. No photographs; no verse. We 
report within ten days, and pay 20c a column 


inch.” 
The Writing World 


By Daviw B. Hampton 
New York City 


JOE FURNAS back from a two months’ trip to 
Russia. TOMMY SMITH (Liveright) is an ar- 
dent baseball fan. CLAUDE KENDALL & 
WILLOUGHBY SHARP are in the market for 
novels by comparatively unknown writers. WIL- 
LIAM GRIFFIN, cousin to MARK TWAIN, is 
with them now as literary adviser. . . . While W. 
C. LENGEL (Liberty) is very ill in Bronxville 
Hospital GORDON FULCHER is back with 
LIBERTY pinch hitting. Luncheon at JACK 
DEMPSEY’S given the SHEVIE CHASON (Co- 
lumbia) in honor of her marriage to DR. SIDNEY 
SPERO. COSMO MORGAN conducting a lec- 
ture course on writing at THE WRITER’S in 
Hollywood. RUPERT HUGHES, president of 
the club, is a champion of young writers. 

FERDINAND BERTHOUD back in town after 
jailing himself in the Maine woods. SARI VIN- 
CENTE, whose real name is MARY HAGEN- 
BARTH, sold her first story to SERENADE. N. 
Y. offices of 20TH CENTURY merged with those 
of FOX on the 44th floor of the RCA BLDG. 
CLARENCE DAY has had six novels published ; 
the last one, a BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
selection for August. ROBERT BALLOU now 
with ROBERT MCBRIDE Cu. as editor. EL- 
LEN GLASGOW’S new novel VEIN OF IRON 
had a first printing of 30,000 copies. LYNN 
CARRICK, editor of BOBBS-MERRILL CO., 
gave a tea honoring MARY PICKFORD as a 
novelist. JOHN ERSKINE promising to read 
every word of her novel and write her his honest 
opinion. 

Columnist CAL TINNEY says his favorite book 
review was the sentence-long classic of AM- 
BROSE BIERCE, “The covers of this book are 
too far apart.” . . . STANLEY WALKER, 
DEEMS TAYLOR and HEYWOOD BROUN are 
now monthly contributors to STAGE MAGA- 
ZINE. REBECCA WEST has completed her new 
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“Sold a Story 
for $75.00” 


Harry Savage writes us: “After I had completed 
Assignment 8 of your Course I sold a story entitled 
‘The Shadows of the Penitentiary,’ for $75.00. (Name 
of magazine on request.) 

“I sold a story for $60.00 before completing the 
course” ... reports Miss Laura Treat. “Every lesson 
was practical and worth while. I liked best the inti- 
mate criticism with the returned lessons.” 

May Hall Thompson writes, “Since finishing Dr. 
Burton’s Course, I have sold 20 stories. The course is 
indeed thorough and practical.” 

Robert Cary reports that he is getting $15.00 to 
$35.00 for newspaper feature stories. 

“Your study of the short story is concise and com- 
plete; it will eliminate years of mistakes for the 
beginner.”—Robert Tyler. 

These are just a few of the many reports of success 
from those who have had their writing aptitude stim- 
ulated and their ability trained by the 


Richard Burton Course 
in Or bi W; bi 


This complete, practical, up-to-date 
course brings you the expert guidance, 
rich experience and sound judgment 
of Dr. Richard Burton, famous liter- 
ary critic, teacher and author. It 
gives you a splendid personal training 
and individual coaching. It saves you 
many months of tedious fruitless ef- 
fort in developing stories that sell. It 
shows you how to write. The Short- 
Story, Article Writing and News- 
paper Features are included. 

A valuable library of Short-Story 

= - Masterpieces is included with the 
OR. BURTON course at no extra charge. These 
stories are used to illustrate different 
points in the course, and help you in mastering the art 
of Creative Writing. You also receive complete, personal 
criticism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 

that—properly developed and trained—would enable you 
to ie money in this fascinating work? 
Why not get the impartial, frank opinion 
of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s Anal- 
ysis Test tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the- shoulder’’— 
“the best criticism my work has ever 

















al, 


had”—‘“‘you hit on my weaknesses,” are typical comments 
from those who have taken this Test. 

Send coupon NOW .. . no obligation, no salesman 
will call. 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
902-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me Dr, Burton’s Analysis Test and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 





AGO: ovccerces COTICNIOR 6 5 56009 6066644660000 08s8 
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WriTER’s DIGEST 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and cemmercial fiction ability. 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in- 
estment. Honest oo of your prospects; thorough con- 
structive criticism of fiction and articles: a ‘‘one-man’’ course 
of instruction—no set program but entirely determined by your 
individual needs. No assistants, marketing. poetry, plays or 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of me are 
25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, ete.) and 
6 as independent teacher and critic; my standing is known, 
articularly as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
ooks are standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 











-- WANTED-- 
READINGS — DECLAMATIONS 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN ORIGINAL 

ORATIONS, HUMOROUS AND DRAMATIC 

READINGS READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
ALSO FULL LENGTH PLAYS. 


Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Inc. 


(Publishers of Plays of the Month) 
Rock Island, Iliinois 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
Special rate on books. 


theses by 
copy furnished. 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


















Troucuts THat Come IwA Frasn 


% Must Be NYS Down Quicxey! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
-down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN #2 LESSONS $ 1 
* 6 «© © ¢ Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
m shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’'s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers; students, lecturers—here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn ———- - —- at the cost of 
ly $1. 


Mail Your Order Now. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
112 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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novel for the VIKING Fall list. ROSE WILDER 
LANE is making a tour of the State of Missouri 
preparatory to writing a book for ROB’T MC. 
BRIDE. LENORE MARSHALL’S first novel 
sold to MACMILLAN. COLUMBIA UNIVER. 
SITY PRESS have published forty-nine books so 
far this year. LOU LITTLE has written a book 
on football for the WHITTLESEY Fall list. 
When it comes to a linguist CARDINAL GUI- 
SEPPE MEZZOFANT was the undisputed cham- 
pion . . . he spoke 114 different languages. 
BRUCE GOULD, formerly associate editor with 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, and his wife, 
BEATRICE BLACKMAR, are now co-editors of 
the LADIES HOME JOURNAL. LORING 
SCHULER, ex-editor, is vacationing for the bal- 
ance of the summer in New England. 

PATTERSON MC NUTT did the scenario for 
the current SHIRLEY TEMPLE movie. It won 
him a producer’s berth with the FOX CO. 
BARONESS DOMBROWSKI, novelist, was first 
a painter, etcher and caricaturist before taking 
up the pen. RUDYARD KIPLING and BOOTH 
TARKINGTON write so small the words are 
scarcely readable. O. O. McINTYRE says, 
“‘Never knew a famous author to write big. Too 
much time and paper.” THE STORY OF SAN 
MICHELE by DR. AXEL MUNTHE has gone 
into its fiftieth printing. EVERYTHING IS 
THUNDER is a first novel by J. L. HARDY, 
captain in the British Army. DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN publishing it this Fall. 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY, wrote several 
other books, none of which survived time. ARTS 
& DECORATION magazine taken over by pub- 
lisher ROBERT MCBRIDE. They want 2000 
word articles. BOB BALLOU will edit it as well 
as be editor for the publishing house. . . . COUN- 
TRY GENTLEMAN all bought up on serials for 
the next year. According to BEN HIBBS, asso- 
ciate editor. H. C. PAXTON the editor, up in 
New Hampshire for the summer recuperating from 
minor operation. D. L. CHAMBERS, President 
of BOBBS-MERRILL, in and out of NY that 
quickly to attend sales convention. BEN 
HUEBSCH (Viking) off to Europe. JOANNE 
GIBSON writes her stories in long hand . . . and 
left handed at that. ERSKINE GWYNNE left 
HAL ROACH and writing scenarios for MGM. 
RUTH RAPHAEL resigned from editor post of 
SERENADE. 

FRANK BUCK has a new collaborator on his 
new jungle book . . . FERRIN FRAZER. ED 
ANTHONY did the first three. WILLIAM SAR- 
OYAN back in San Francisco after a trip to New 
York and Europe. NELSON DOUBLEDAY back 
from England. SINCLAIR LEWIS working 
twelve hours a day hustling the finishing touches 
on his new Fall novel. BROKEN JOURNEY # 
a first novel by LOUISA WILSON on the HAR: 
PER list. LEIGH CARDER finishing his 
western novel for COVICI FRIEDE. 

BELLE GROMER living in Los Angeles no 

. BARRETT WILLOUGHBY moving from 
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§n Francisco to her ranch where she has recently 
yided a lovely studio to her ranch-house. J. 
IANE LINKLATER hitting three mystery mar- 
its in a row. JIM BOOTH glorifying the Post 
Ofice Detectives in article in AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

HERBERT REVENEL SASS completing new 
ture novel ELMER RANSOM quit his busi- 
ys to write fiction exclusively. CLEMENTS 
RIPLEY vacationing in Los Angeles to escape the 
at of South Carolina. CARL C. DICKEY, 
fymer editor of WORLD’S WORK, completing 
plans for entirely new idea in magazine field. 
CAROLINE BLISS back from trip to England. 
JUDGE HARRIS DICKSON busy writing new 
novel and several magazine articles ARTHUR 
DRAPER, former editor of the LITERARY 
DIGEST, writing a book on his experience as 
magazine editor. Books must be selling these days 
... VIKING PRESS printed as a first edition 
45,000 copies of SEFAN ZWEIG’S new book 
MARY: QUEEN OF SCOTLAND AND THE 
ISLE’S. Believe it or not but NAPOLEON 
goke French with an Italian accent . . . according 
tt NEAL O'HARA. Honorable GEORGE B. 
CORTELYOU new member of the APPLETON- 
CENTURY Board of Directors’. ELLIOTT 
ODONNELL enjoys visiting haunted houses. 
POLLY PAULSEN when not writing short stories 
is busy raising cats. 

HUBERT KNICKERBOCKER, HEARST cor- 
respondent, vacationing in Texas before joining 
the Italian Army in Ethiopia. GOLDEN BOOK 
loking for a new publisher; FRED ELDRIDGE 
inNY managing the NYAMERICAN temporarily. 


H. L. MENCKEN back from a trip abroad, so 
i GEORGE BRETT of MACMILLAN’S and 
FORD MADOX FORD left NY for his home in 
Southern France. RUBE GOLDBERG is writing 
fiction... and selling it. Real name of JOHN 
JERVIS CONNINGTON is Alfred W. 
STEWART. ROBERT FLAHERTY has a first 
novel on the DOUBLEDAY-DORAN Fall list. 
CHUCK REISNER and BOB HOPKINS writing 
@ humorous book on Hollywood. JEAN HAR- 
LOW revising her novel; VINCENT SHEEAN, 
author of PERSONAL HISTORY, off to Italy 
for the winter; EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
working on new TARZAN novel at his ranch in 
alfornia... TARZANA. DUTTON will pub- 
lsh first novel of AUDREY LUCAS ; MAX MIL- 
LER up in the high Sierras, snowed in and grow- 
ng @ beard ; All SINCLAIR LEWIS’ novels have 

Published in Soviet Russia. Twenty famous 
authors, ten men and ten women, have answered 
the question, “WHAT IS A BOOK?” which will 
meshed by HOUGHTON MIFFLIN this 
al It is well worth reading. Among the con- 
ane are RAFAEL SABATINI, GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON, PHYLLIS BOTTOME, EDWARD 
| O'BRIEN, MARGARET AYER BARNES, and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL. DODGE PUBLISH- 


Co, moving to new and larger quarters near 


Union Sq. in NYC. 
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The response to my advertisements 
appearing in the June and August is- 
sues of this magazine have been most 
gratifying. 


Those who did not reply—and those 
who did—will be interested in copies 
of the two following letters: 


(Dated) July 22, 1935 


Dear Mr. Ryerson: 

B. J. Paulson’s “EASY 
DOUGH)” is delicious irony, and 
I am glad to accept it. 

I shall probably run this story 
in our October issue and will 
pay for it in August. 

Meanwhile, will you send me 
a good photograph of the au- 
thor and also some biographical 
data concerning him and _ his 
work, together with any edi- 
torial ballyhoo that he might 
like to see published with the 
story? 


(Signed) by the editor of a 
National Magazine (Name on 
request). 


I immediately forwarded this letter to 
Mr, Paulson and here is a portion of 
his reply. 


My dear Mr. Ryerson: 
I submitted “EASY DOUGH” 


to this same magazine just two 
months ago and got it back with 
a courteous turn-down. What 
manner of hocus pocus do you 
use on these editors? I am be- 
ginning to think there may be 
something in your sucker-bait 
contention, “If it can be sold I 
can sell it.” 


The answer to this is obvious to the 
experienced eye. IF YOU do not see 
it drop me a line and I will explain. 


May I suggest that you reread my 
advertisement in last month’s issue 
and ask for the details of my plan 
which DOES work? 


Daniel Ryerson 


MANUSCRIPT SALES EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


“If it can be sold; I can sell it’’ 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 


WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 
instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way," “Paid in Full," “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

® Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We will sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. I enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enroliment is received. 


DID ais gi dcccsenisiace ieee ace uuvee tan oe Seals 


PEE, NocuGancserccssee 





WriTer’s DIGEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Trade and Class Papers 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Outfitter, 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
(Monthly, 25c.) Directed to outfitters of hotels, 
restaurants, taverns, hospitals, kitchens, etc. Ar. 
ticles, with or without illustration on merchandis- 
ing, preferably around 1500 words. Pay on pub- 
lication at $8.50 per page of about 1000 words. 

Airport Journal, Albion, Pa. (Monthly, 10c.) 
Subtitled “Aero Philately’s Leading Monthly 
Magazine.” Published by the American Air Mail 
Society, devoted to air mail stamp and cover 
collecting. Want stories and short features on the 
history and present progress of airmail and avia- 
tion, with photos. Individual photos of plans, 
zepplins, airports, famous aviators, eic. Pay on 
publication at no rates stated. 

American Import and Export Bulletin, 122 E. 
42nd Street, New York. (Monthly, 50c.) De- 
voted to foreign trade, practically entirely staff 
written but do occasionally buy a photo and news 
item of activities of associations and groups de- 
voted to furtherance of foreign trade. Pay on 
acceptance at $3.00 per photo. 

Our Navy, 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (Semi-monthly, 25c.) Devoted to naval mat- 
ters and affairs. Welcome feature articles, prefer- 
ably illustrated, around 5,000 words of interest to 
the Navy readers. “Any single Navy picture 
welcome.” Pay on publication at “no set prices.” 

Tager Photo Syndicate, 1141 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., write: “We are not in- 
terested in spot news, but are always in the mar- 
ket for good views of foreign countries showing 
native life, native types, street scenes, and general 
views, of the same type as are published in the 
National Geographic Magazine. Price per photo, 
from $1 to $5, depending on the subject and 
would prefer negatives, but they are not neces 
sary.” 

Dress Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(Monthly, 25c.) Directed to department store 
buyers of handbags, jewelry, neckwear, belts, 
gloves, handkerchiefs, etc. Single photos and 
news items of store activities, store displays, win- 
dow displays, new establishments, equipment. In- 
formal snapshots and write-ups of the hobbies, 
families, parties, etc., of their reader group. Il- 
lustrated features, preferably with a strong mer 
chandising slant. of from 100 to 500 words. Pay 
on publication at 3%4c per word, $2.00 to $5.00 
per photo. 

Camping World, 11 East 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Published eight times per year, November 
to July, controlled circulation. Directed to camp 
directors, executives and owners. No features. 
News items, preferably with photo. Single photo- 
graphs of general camp scenes of organized camps. 
Pay on publication at $3.00 to $5.00 per photo, 
wordage extra. 

American Swedish Monthly, 405 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York. (Monthly, 20c.) Directed to 
the general reader “who is intelligent.” New 
photos and news items of “prominent American 
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who go to Sweden or whose business in some way 
connect with Sweden. Pay on acceptance or pub- 
lication as desired at $3.00 per photo, no word 
rate stated. 

Furniture Warehouseman, 1018 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Monthly, 35c.) Directed 
to warehouse executives devoted to storing and 
moving household goods. Most of the material 
used, embracing news and features, are supplied 
by the trade. Do present a wide open market for 
art photography for cover designs for which they 
pay $3.00 each within one month of acceptance. 


Radio Letter 


By Jack HANLEY 





After the usual slackness of the summer season 
in radio this fall promises considerable activity in 
air circles. 

An angle which does not improve marketing is 
the increasing trend toward independent radio 
producers. This does not mean the organized 
producing office so much as energetic individuals 
who write or buy a show or script act, produce it 
complete for audition and hustle around until they 
sell it to a sponsor. Such producers work the 
same as the theatrical producer who buys a play 
and undertakes the gamble of production, and the 
radio station fills the same niche as the theatre 
itself: the medium through which the show is pro- 
duced. Many stations which were indifferent to 
drama on the air, and would not tangle them- 
selves in the details of dramatic radio production 
have, nevertheless, cooperated with such _indi- 
viduals, and script shows have found their way 
to the air that might otherwise never have been 
heard. 

Incidentally, may I repeat and emphasize that 
one’s own local station is the best possible medium 
for developing ability in script writing. Even 
though you may present your scripts over a small 
station, gratis, the experience is invaluable for the 
opportunity it affords to hear your work in actual 
Presentation, and thereby improve it until sub- 
mission to big stations or networks is no longer a 
wild stab at an impossible market, but a good 
chance at a sale. Many successful radio writers 
served their apprenticeship in tiny stations, just 
that way. 

Another note of interest is that the Women’s 
National Radio Committee, in their bulletin, an- 
nounces that according to their listening groups 
the “One Man’s Family” show is the best dra- 
matic show on the air, with NBC’s “Drama Guild” 
a close second. Listen to these shows and try to 
emulate them—which doesn’t mean copy them. 
NBC will naturally not be interested in a script 
show like “One Man’s Family,’ since they have 
that one now running successfully. But any sta- 
ton will try a script that possesses the qualities 
that make that script popular. 

Why is it a popular show? Because it’s human 
—the characters are soundly motivated and do 
things teal people do; it has dramatic force, yet 

¢ drama is not forced or artificially injected with 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
G RADUATES of the Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

BERMRO cocecceccesccoscecesccecoccccssceccnescessoncccasensessosssuscnesecssssenaness 
DIE: -eiicsicsccersctiectnntnctevenricvvucstinatiicecneninte 

CET iccccsnsisonevececivcsescecnsconenncsventonaeeiees RD ices cncsecscsctones 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 


back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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P ”? 
“In genious 


Say LEADERS of the 
LITERARY WORLD 


HANDY 
RHYMER 


PRAISED BY As Complete as a 
Walter Winchell rhyming dictionary 


Walt Mason Fits a small pocket 


Carl Sandburg Useful in any 
language 
Burges Johnson 
Simple enough for 
Henry G. Leach a child to use 
“The Handy Rhymer"—PRICE 50c 


Sold by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. TWELFTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Stories Wanted—At Once! 


All types, long and short, for immediate marketing 
through New York Agent. Thorough, helpful criticism 
given. Quick checks for salabie stuff. Get the type of 
service you need! Terms: 10 per cent commission, and $1 
charge on each Mss. up to 5,000 words; over, 20c per 
1,000—refunded on sale Trade that story for a check! 

CHARLES P. GORDON 
P O. Box 148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


FREE THIS MONTH: Your choice, 100 sheets manifold copy paper or 
10 Kraft 9x12 Envelopes with any order $1.00 or more 

Typewriter Ribbons: (State machine) Each 45c; 3 for $1.15. 

Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; £ ets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35 

Kraft Envelopes: 25 914x12% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 6%4x9%, 
and 25 6x9 80c; 25 No and 25 No. 11, 45c. 

a Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets, 16 Ib., 
1.20. 











Merit Bond: (Rag content) 500 sheets, 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets, 
16 Ib., $2.00. 


75¢. 


Copy Paper: White manifold for carbon copies, 500 sheets, 
(Add 10% on mss. paper west of Rockies) 


Our complete price list of money saving combination assortments of 
writers’ materials, free. Samples, 5c. We ship immediately. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 
S65 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NY 


* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 


offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 

1 am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of S!X FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 


Established in 1928 

Continuous advertising in Digest 
1700 satisfied clients 

Chamber of Commerce reference 
New York City sales agent 


Write for details and/or free copy of 
FIRST STORIES. 














thrills in the shape of impossible situations and— 
perhaps most important—because the characten 
are soundly developed and identified. “Identify 
your characters” has been perhaps the most ofter 
voiced criticism of radio editors. It means mor 
than making sure that characters call one another 
by name so the listener will know who is speaking 
The expertly done script develops characters into 
real, living breathing people so that without the 
necessity for elaborate dialect the listener know; 
that Fanny Barbour is speaking, because only 
Fanny speaks just that way. It isn’t easy to 
create seemingly real persons that way—but 
Carleton Morse has done it in this script, and 
every writer must painstakingly strive for similar 
results ‘Puppets’ in a radio show won't do, any 
more than they will in a play or novel. 

A definite trend has been developing toward ul 
tra-horror stuff; half hour, or full hour shows, 
dripping in gore with three or four murders and 
spine-chilling situations. This in spite of the cu- 
rent agitation against blood-and-thunder shows 
for children. The new twist in this is that the ten- 
dency received its first impetus by the “Lights Out’ 
show on the National Network at 12:30 midnight. 
This thriller, written by Willis K. Cooper, is pre- 
sented at an hour when all children are supposed 
to be safely in their beds and no one need listen 
except those who want their blood congealed. Ap- 
parently there are plenty of such listeners, for the 
program has gained a great following and de- 
mands are coming in for similar thrillers. Be sure 
that there is more than horror alone in the script. 
Real plot values, characterization and all the e 
sentials of good writing are equally important. 

Another trend is towards the full hour shows, on 
other than horror stuff. If you are impelled to 
try one—either horror or straight drama—it is 
suggested that you split it into two half-hour, 
leaving open the possibility of marketing as a two 
part play to stations that do not use full hours 


There aren’t very many as yet using them regular | 


ly, but it’s a safe venture that an excellent script 
along these lines might help develop the market 
WLW, 50, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is interested 
in definitey new show ideas. Please remember, 
before mailing them the old scripts and shor 
stories in the drawer, that they do not wall 
scripts. New show ideas mean basic ideas for 
a radio program, either musical, variety or dra: 
matic, in either complete treatment or clear, brief 
synopsis—the latter preferred Remember, also, 
that WLW is one of the world’s best stations, af 
the highest degree of excellence and nothing els 
will stand. If you have a really original idea with 
possibilities and one that has not been used in 
other forms, send it to Don Becker and enclose 
return envelope. Mr. Becker, by the way, had at 
article in the Dicest’s 1935 Year Book telling 
how to write for the radio, and including # 
ples of radio scripts. ’ 
Station WGNY, Chester, N. Y., is interested 2 
seeing well done scripts of all types. Suitable on 
will be used as paid sustaining features. Addres 
Mr. William Goelet . . . and enclose ren 
ostage. 
r If 08 have any unusual ideas or features thal 
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would appeal to either British or Canadian lis- 
ters send them to the British Broadcasting Co., 
london, England, or to the Canadian Radio 
Commission, Toronto, Canada. Writers need not 
be British——but the material must have features 
that appeal to these audiences. Bear in mind, 
aso, that Canadian material must appeal to an 
qudience that has a large French percentage. Re- 
tum postage should be in the form of international 
rply coupons, which all large city post offices sell. 

With the moving of Mr. Jules Seeback, for- 
merly of the program department of Columbia 
Network, to WOR, the policy of the latter station 
may become more liberal with regard to script 
submissions. This will be checked and noted in 
the next issue. Up to date reports on the major 
networks also should be available next month. 

Station WATR, Waterbury, Connecticut, will 
rad worthwhile scripts, buying those they find 
suitable. They are interested particularly in good 
half-hour mysteries; also in 15-minute one-shots 
with casts of four players or less. This, incidentally, 
is wise to note for most stations using sustaining 
scripts keep the cast short. Address Mr. George 
Duffy. 

The Campana Co., producers of the popular 
First Nighter show, are again in the market for 
scripts that conform strictly to the requirements of 
this show, the requirements being that the play run 
about 20 minutes, breaking into three well-defined 
“acts” or scenes with a definite climax or “curtain” 
at the end of each and plenty of action, drama 
and suspense throughout. Scripts should prefer- 
ably be love stories, though adventure and action 
we also valuable attributes, and should feature a 
man and woman lead. Listen to a few of the 
shows before submitting—and follow the general 
formula they set. Don’t, of course, copy the 
stories. Scripts should be submitted to the agency, 
addressed to: First Nighter, care Aubrey, Moore 
and Wallace, 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Payment is excellent—if you click. 

Station WHN, New York City, will read all 
worthwhile submissions of scripts or show ideas 
lending themselves to commercial sponsorship. This 
§ quite a popular Metropolitan station now and 
they are interested only in extra-good stuff. Mr. 
George K. Sidney has replaced Major Bowes as the 
station’s head and his efficient staff handles the 
major part of the work. A really good or different 
idea, however, will be received with interest. Ad- 
dress Mr. Sidney, Station WHN, Loew’s State 
Theatre Bldg., New York City. 

Station WNBC, New Britain, Conn., is a new 
station. They will read all types of scripts for pos- 
‘ble use either as commercials or sustaining fea- 
tures, Address: Continuity Editor and enclose 
Teturn postage. 


David Lawrence, Hollywood, Calif., whose ad- 
vertisement as a radio agent appeared in the 
August issue of WrirER’s DiceEst, is not the famed 
Political commentator David Lawrence of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Both Mr. Lawrences are DicEst subscribers, and 
tach able in his respective field. 








We Can Help You 


PY*WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 

present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique-—vivid descriptions; 
characters that live; novel, original plots; true-to-life dialozue, 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; Book Length Texts 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems, So- 
ciolozy; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
vour name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report. when submitting a script for immediate sales service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each. 6.000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24,000 words, enclose $4. regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE “yt 11.0 “49,4 


Manuscript Broker Sinee 1929 Collaborator 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career fill 

with thrills and big opportunities— 


wer. 
Ty 
. ora 0! 
pan branchesot Advertising. Toread this booklet should 


to be an evening well spent. 
Send your name a address and this free booklet will 


be sent at once. No obligation. 

SS eS 
-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

eos Michigan Avenue Dept 

Send FREE 





suo Chicago, Mil, 
booklet ‘‘Success in Advertising’’, and full information, 





Name 


Address. 


City. 
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The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City's Finest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
TUREISH BATHS MARINE SUN DECK 
AMERICAN-EUROPEAN PLAN 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING 
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Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 


Turn your ideas into 
dollars. Courses in Short- 
Story Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing,  etc., 
taught by our staff of lit- 
DR. ESENWEIN erary experts, headed by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, fa- 
mous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer’s 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real 
teaching. One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in spare time— 
“playwork,” he calls it. Another received over 
$1,000 before completing her first course. Hun- 
dreds are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150-page’ illustrated catalog free. 
PLEASE ADDRESS— 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writers Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine fer 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATED Press 
From WRrITER’s DicEst 


GENTLEMEN : 


We read in your papers last week the good 
old Monday morning story about the lady 
who jumped into a taxi, shouted “Maternity 
Hospital” to the driver, and was dashed 
wildly across Kansas City to her destination, 
only to be found in a dead faint on the taxi 
floor. She came to on the operating table 
to murmur weakly to the nurse that she 
really only wanted to give a package to her 
friend who had a baby last week, and her 
hurry was due to the 5 o’clock closing time 
for visitors. 

To you, gentlemen of the Associated Press, 
this is a harmless story, to be repeated each 
year with a different date line whenever Sun- 
day night features are light, and bulldog 
make-up men begin yelling for a bright 
“box” for page one. 

But to us, gentlemen, this is a serious 
thing. At least ten thousand writers through- 
out the country read this story when you run 
it annually. 

All of them, or maybe it just seems as 
though it’s all of them, write the story up as 
a short-short and waste postage sending it to 
magazine markets, or waste dollars having it 
criticized. 

The fact that on alternate years you send 
this story to evening, instead of morning 
papers, doesn’t help the situation at all. Last 
year the Times-Star carried this maternity 
story in its Monday early afternoon edition, 
and this year the Enquirer published it in its 
Monday morning bulldog, bright and happy 
on page one. 

Next year, we know, it’s the turn again of 
your afternoon papers to get this story. We 
wonder if you wouldn’t do all of us a favor 
and just skip it? We'd be mighty grateful. 

A. M. M. 


@ As we go to press The National Police 
Gazette, celebrating its 90th year writes m 


regarding the purchase of a periodical hu- 
morous column 5 to 8 hundred words at Y, 
cent a word. Address 724 5th Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Merle Hersey no longer 
edits the magazine. 
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Among the Better Things 


Rolls Royce Harris Tweed Tiffany Diamonds 


Sterling Silver Stetson Hats 


D'Orsay Service 


You can get cheaper “‘service’’—-and if you have had any of it, you will know 
what it is worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot GET more. 
Send me a story, and I'll prove it, as I have proved it to so many other writers, 


who are selling today 
I quote the following letter, received in this morning’s mail from a well-known 
attorney, as a typical example of what my clients write me: 


"I'd hate to admit how many books | read, how many courses | took, how many criticisms 
| paid for before stumbling on to you. The most | can say for the others is that | learned some 
high-sounding words, applied to story technique. This is the first time | have really felt that | 
gained something constructive. | feel that my papers with your comments on them are the most 
valuable training one could buy. So | ask that you struggle with me a bit further.” (Name 


on request.) 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE: COMMISSION ON SALES, 10% 


nanuscrif & You can get “‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had any of 
yr longer je ISS 1S Pst it, you will know what it is worth. You can also PAY more 
"1 M: —but you cannot GET more 
hereafter. Manus ts 
to 100,000 words, $30 


THIS SERVICE INCLUDES: BOOKS BY LAURENCE D'ORSAY 
A detailed, constr 4 t f any re from 1] t I t rd tex n writing sail riter 


6,000 words if a ma rs 6 \ alue € every 
available by revision 

so many clients of mine t eak 
failure. If a manuscr s available, € ade 
revision, the Service includes all necessary work, such as re- 
vision, typing, submission to editors, etc n brief, I " 


niversit F ther insti s of lear: 
ere r t n t ight 
“The Profit in Writing,"’ $3.00; ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell,” 
: Landing the Editors’ Checks,” $3 ‘Stories You Can 
Sell,”’ 3.00; **Mistress of Spears’”’ (a el), $ ( € 


ble 


my judgment of a story mone inste 
asking the author to d 


vher 


If you want to sell the stories you have written, or if you want to write stories 
that will sell, write for my new 40-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” It contains vital information, not obtainable else 
where, which has saved countless writers money, disappointment, wasted effort, and 
valuable time. It’s free for the asking. 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative in New York 
for personal submission to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale 


LAURENCE R. D(ORSAY 


Drawer A-1, Hollywood, California 


Offices: 415 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(Telephone: OX-6650) 











PLLiS ARE WHAT COUNT 


In Modern Writing! 
LET PLOT GENIE FURNISH THEM! 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of complete plots. 
It will take any locale, character or idea and give you an outline that will 
stimulate your imagination to create a story that is “different.” With it you 
can check rejected manuscripts and learn their weak points as GENIE will 
furnish any combination of plot elements. 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE PLOT GENIE AUTHORS AND EDITORS 
The PLOT GENIE is in constant use by many ENDORSE PLOT GENIE 


of the most prolific writers of the present day— George Bernard Shaw 
i rs Zane Grey 


men and women whose incomes run into five Barrett Willoughby 
~ ‘ee J. Allen Dunn 
vo s 

figure . Donald Kehoe 

It has been purchased by Major Talking Pic- mae I oe 

~ - . ° < ogan 
ture Studios for the use of their staff writers— Arthur S. Hoffman 
é S. S. McCl 
the most highly paid authors in the world. Gane Sone 
: f ? ware = 2 ee ae Jack Smalley 

Some of the greatest radio serial of recent Eugene ( unningham 


years have been plotted by GENIE. Carson W. Mowre 
i d Jack Byrne 


Professional writers, who were at first skeptical, i 

1 Yy la. ack Straley 

have turned out to be GENIE’S largest purchasers 
‘ : » _ T or ea i nibs " And hundreds of others have given 
and its greatest boosters. They are constantly heir approval to this great scientific 


recommending it to new writers as the surest achievement which contains the plots 
: all the stories ever written or 


° ; ‘ of 
means of turning out properly constructed stories. that ever will be written. 


GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES ARE SELLING 


Authors with incomes of $50,000.00 and more a year are GENIE owners. A new writer 
earned $1,500.00 in seven weeks after purchasing GENIE. Another new author sold 
$5,000.00 worth of GENIE-plotted stories in one year. Still another earned $2,000.00 in two 
months and is still selling. One purchaser of GENIE reports the sale of six stories within thirty 
days after he received it—all plotted with the GENIE. 

A young lady wrote a Talking Picture Story around a plot furnished by GENIE. 
A major studio paid her one thousand dollars for it. 


WHAT IS THE PLOT GENIE? 300, (43,IF To YOuRSELE 1p tod om sin 
. PLOT GENIE can do for you Sign the coupon 
ows vx ‘WRITE : . below or write your name and address on a post 
he PLOT GENIE is the greatest aid to card and drop it in the mail today ; 
prolific writing ever conceived. It is not a Full information will be sent at once without 
magic formula—it is not an experiment charge or obligation 
it is not a toy. It is a scientifically-planned 
and executed formula that evolves practi- The G Cc 
. ee 4 “haga” f tai ‘he Gagnon Co., 
cal plots which are in line with the popular ia6s Miah Western “Ave.. 
trend of modern story construction Hollywood, Calif 
Beginning writers find in GENIE just Please send me ful oat how & 
a > . ; hel e wi! alable s , 
the help they have been seeking—an ever- The: a ae 
. . . a 1s piaces ne inaer ne oDigatior 
ready source of inspiration, coupled with 
properly-constructed, commercial plots 





information about 


Experienced writers find in GENIE th 
necessary inspiration to consistently build 
new plots, thus increasing their output and 
income 























